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THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mal matter. 
= ee -— 
Farm Hints for June. 

A BUSY MONTH. 

This year more than ever, it would seem, 
June must bea busy month. Owing to the 
lateness of the season seeding will hardly 
be finished before the first week is passed, 
and right on its heels will come the cultiva- 
tion of the crops. 

With the warm, moist weather prevailing 
in some parts of the country, weeds will 
grow fast and it will be necessary to keep 
them down by frequent cultivation, and the 
soil mellow, so that the corn and potatoes 
can have the best possible chance for 
growth. 

But with the excellent implements now in 
use for crop cultivation, a large area can be 
gone over in a day, and in this way the 
work can be quickly and thoroughly done. 

KEEP THE PIGS AT WORK. 


On dairy farms where the skimmilk is 
made use of, pigs are kept in considerable 
numbers for the purpose. With the intel- 
ligent use of the skimmilk along with some 
grain, quite an income can be derived from 
raising and fattening pigs. 

One part of this work should be proper 
attention to the making of manure. Where 
farmers make a practice, as many do, of 
raising and feeding pigs the year around, 
with proper care, a large amount of good 
fertilizer can be made. It is necessary 
where mitk is fed to pigs or calves to use 
much material for bedding in order to keep 
them dry and comfortable. 

If well cared for in this respect they will 
do much better, while they will be all of 
the time adding to the quantity of manure 
made, Hardly any one who has not paid at- 
tention to this kind of work will be aware 
of its importance. Do not be afraid of fur- 
nishing too much material for the pigs to 
work upon, as it will all be turned into 
good fertilizer in the end, and this will all 
be needed on the farm, where it will make 
a good record for itself in more abundant 
crops. 








SALTING THE ANIMALS. 

Auimals should have salt regularly, as 
they are fond of it,and it isto some degree 
a necessity for them. Cows should be fur- 
nished with it often, and it might be b etter 
if it were placed where they could get it as 
wanted. Pieces of rock-salt placed in the 
mangers will answer a good purpose. Other 
animals should receive salt at least once a 
week, 

GOOD FRESH WATER. 

Pastures should be well supplied with 
plenty of water, but especially is this neces- 
sary for cows giving milk. This matter can 
hardly be considered sevond in importance 
to an abundance of feed. Both, indeed, are 
essential to the best success. Milk is largely 


composed of water; cows giving a large 
yleli will require a correspondingly large 
aliount of water. The supply should not 


only be abundant but clean and pare, and 
Where it can be conveniently obtained. 
fool milk needs good materials—feed, 
Water and care. 

SOME HINTS ON MILKING. 


Cows are now milked the year through in 
Staves or sheds constructed for the pur- 
pos-. In order to have butter or cheese of 
line jaality there must, to bagin with, be 
clei... pure milk. When there is a distinct 
bar “flavor”? in milk or any of its prod- 
uct. t may be inferred at once that there 
IS sonething wrong in where the cows are 
mil. +d, 

1 proper care the milk should be 
Oo! ed even in winter ina clean, whole- 


Sou. condition. In summer, when cows 
ate ot stabled in the nights, this result 
sh | be still more easily secured. 

stables should be well lighted, with 
- of air, and the floors should be kept 
Cle This may require alittle work each 


da at it should be promptly attended to. 
plaster strewn upon the floor will 
/absorb any badodor. There should 
areless, slovenly milking. There is 
n lof it, and the careful farmer will 
\t nothing of the kind is allowed. 

{ better for each milker to have his 
si ws, tor if a good one, both milker 
: w will soon come to understand each 
Stes and better results will be obtained 

vhen the cows are milked by any,oue, 

sit may happen. 

‘is part of a system that should pre- 

i the dairy farm, and there should 
‘3 be with it uniformity in time of 
“ng. Cows, as weilas men, soon come 
‘erstand about times and seasons, and 
more contented and do better if reg- 
y 18 a cardinal virtue on the farm. 
FIGHTING INSECT PESTS. 

“Ast year, for some reason, there were 
Ni aratively few insect pests to trouble 
“sine There were no apple tree worms, 
: ¥ potato bugs and the cattle flies were 

ot as troublesome as usual. This scarcity 


Wart 


of pests was a considerable relief, and if it 
could only be lasting would be something 
of much importance. But thatis too much to 
expect, so need not be much disappointed to 
find that they have again commenced their 
season’s work. 

Indeed this is already the case, as the 
cattle flies have made their appearance 
early in small numbers. These are cer- 
tainly a most troublesome pest, causing a 
great deal of uneasiness among the cattle 
and making it very unpleasant for the 
owners. There are plenty of remedies to 
try, more or less effective, but if the flies 
could only be killed outright that would be 
some satisfaction. 

GETTING READY FOR HAYING. 


It is none too early to be getting in readi- 
ness for the hay harvest. Attime of writ- 
ing, it looks as if the season would com- 
mence earlier than usual, and by the last of 
the month this work in places will doubt- 
less be well under way. 

Farmers skould be careful and have their 
haying machinery in readiness for use when 
wanted, so as not to cause unnecessary de- 
lay. As help will be scarce, there will be 
more necessity for having good and ade- 
quate machinery for the work. 

If the crop is heavy and green, as it will 
be if cut eacly, the work of curing can be 
greatly facilitated by the use of the tedder. 
Commence early so as to get the most of the 
crop possible while at its best stage of 
growth. In most sections the crop has sel- 
dom appeared more promising than it did 
the last of May. With moderate rains dur- 
ing June, there must be a large crop, and 
the endeavor should be to get it in the best 
possible condition. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE APIARY. 


Most of the swarming is done in the 
months of Juneand July, but sometimes a 
strong colony may swarm during the last 
of May. Thereis hardly any sure way by 
which you can know beforehand when a 
colony is going to swarm if in a box hive. 
In a frame hive you can tell something 
about it by the queen cells. 

But you will have no trouble about telling 
when the swarm actually comes, for it will 
seem that ail the bees in the hive will come 
out all at once, or as fast as they can pour 
out. But you hardly need expect swarms 
before some time in June, and not then till 
thecolony is strong, unless the hive is so 
small that they are crowded for room. To 
prevent swarming, bees need room and air, 
so that they may not suffer. The entrance 
must be made sufficiently large that all the 
workers may go in and out at ease. The hot 
rays of the sun must be warded off. Too 
many drones are also a cause of swarming. 
Perhaps in some instances they help to 
make the bees uncomfortable. In most in- 
stances, however, with the large hives, the 
swarming is due to the delay in attending 
to the putting on of the super. Men in 
business, for whom bee culture is only a 
pastime, may often overlook the fact that 
their hives are getting well filled, and that 
the crop is about to open. When it has 
begun and they discover it, it is often too 
late, for the bees have already made 
their preparations for the exodus of their 
surplus army, and no amount of manipu- 
lation will change their decision. Yet it 
is true that it sometimes happens, with all 
these precautions carefully taken, that a 
colony will cast one or more swarms. We 
do not know howthis may be helped, but 
after years of experience'on this subject, we 
feel safe in asserting that a large per cent. 
of the swarming may be prevented in the 
manner indicated, especially if supers with 
empty combs are furnished. 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

Do not allow the grit boxes to become 
empty if tne hens are in yards. 

Green food and fruit are the best summer 
tonics. 

Seald out the drinking vessels once a 
week. Twice a week if used for feeding 
milk. 

Crowding inthe roosting place does no 
harm in winter, but give them plenty of 
room in summer. 

Growing chickens, like children, need un- 
limited range. The older hens stand con- 
finement fora limited time without much 
harm. 

It is worth while to use whitewash at 
least once a year, to preserve the wood- 
work, and to destroy lice and insect pests, 
the nests should be kerosened at least 
once a week in warm weather. 

Do not yard pullets and hens together. 
They require different treatment. Pullets 
may be given food that will make hens too 
fat. 

Sitters should be looked for every night 
and placed at once in a small coop with slat 
bottom to cool off. One aight on the nest 
will make them very persistent. 

As soon as the old hens begin to stop lay- 
ing sell them off. Don’t neglect the chick- 
ens in the press of hoeing and haying. Give 
them milk, if possible, and look them over 
for lice. Thrifty chicks pay best. Some of 
the oldest will do for broilers this month, 
and will bring about as much now as when 
a month older, with a month’s care and 
feeding added. If there is no time to dress 
them they may be shipped alive and will 
average nearly as wellas if dressed. It is 
not recommended to hatch new broods in 
summer, but if late chicks are on hand they 
will need special attention while young to 
prevent a good part of them dying from lice 
and other troubles. The nest of the sitting 
hen in June and July 1s usually an incuba- 
tor for lice as well as chickens. 

GABDEN AND ORCHARD HINTS. 


The cheapest and easiest way to keep a 
garden clean is to rake the ground over 
once a week on sunny days. This method 
destroys the weeds when they are just ap- 
pearing, and maintains moisture. 

Pick fruit if possible when it is dry, and 
before it is overripe. Do not leave it in the 





sun or wind, but take it at once to coolness 





and shade. Pack carefully and honestly. 
A quart of emall, decayed, green berries 
scattered through a crate of fine fruit may 
reduce its price one-half. 

Mulch everything you can. Save all the 
leaves and litter that can be gathered on the 
place, and apply it around the plants only 
when the ground is moist. Dry ground cov- 
ered with mulch may be kept dry all sum- 
mer. 

Practice summer pruning and pinching 
only when plants are in their spring and 
summer growth, and not after the wood be- 
gins to ripen. If delayed till then, wait 
till the plant is dormant in the fall. 

The best time tv cut large branches is 
when the trees are in full leaf. In June 
cuts made at this time begin to heal at 
once. If trees are pruned before the leaves 
start, a coat of paint over the wound should 
never be omitted when large limbs have 
been taken off. 

Keep the cultivator on the move. The 
hoe is better than hose, and stirring the 


cause the work of the college has not been 
fully placed before the people. 

** To meet conditions we are doing some 
exten-ion work, going out among the 
Granges, giving talks on timely agricultural 
topics. Wehope to develop this feature, 
and perhaps in the future have some one 
give their entire time to this work. 

** Maine is, of course, a dairy State, and 
probably will continue so in the future, but 
I believe that the farmers should raise more 
field crops, especially fodder crops, in this 
State, and not put so much of the money 
they receive into the hands of the feed deal- 
ers. The potato industry, too, is well worth 
pushing far beyond any point that has here- 
tofore been reached. 

‘** The plan is to develop the college farm 
more than has been done in the past. It 
will be equipped with modern implements, 
and I shall try and run it as a sort of a 
model farm, doing nothing but what is prac- 
tical for all farmers of Maine under similar 





conditions.’’ 














FAMOUS AYRSHIRE, LADY FOX. 





ground is bettter than to sprinkle it. Al- 
ways attack the weeds about a week before 
they seem to need attention. 

Plant sweet corn every ten days to keep 
up succession. Thin and transplant beets 
and set out early celery, cabbage, leeks, 
broccoli. Sow more cucumbers and melons. 
Late-sown squashes often do best. Put in 
second crops quickly after early peas. 
Good second crops are cabbage, celery, pot- 
grown strawberries, cucumbers, turnips, 
hungarian. 


a> 





Field Day at Orono. 


Those who did not care particularly for 
parades and sham battles spent the fore- 
noon looking over the farm under the guid- 
ance of some of the professors. 

The college grounds are conspicuously 
and beautifully located on a high slope 
above the river. The buildings are of brick 
and stone, of pleasing architecture. The 
grounds, which have lately been much im- 
proved, under Professor Munson’s direc- 
tions, show an attractive mingling of tree 
growth, open spaces of thrifty green lawns 
and curving pathways. 

PLENTY OF LAND. 

The whole farm includes 380 acres, of 
which ninety are tillage, and the rest past- 
ure and woodland. The attempt is being 
made to clear off some of the sprout land 
with the aid of Angora goats, but with no 
great success. The goats browged on what- 
ever suited their taste, but did not fancy 
birch, alder and other woods, which formed 
a good share of the growth. The ninety 
acres of tillage land are largely in grass and 
forage crops, or used for special experi- 
mental purposes. 

**T thought good land was scarce in this 
part of New England,” exclaimed a visitor, 
‘** but you seem to have plenty here.”’ 

‘“* A wrong idea prevails about the farm- 
ing land of Maine,”’ replied W. D. Hurd, 
professor of agriculture. ‘‘It is not so 
hilly as some sections south of us. We 
have large areas of strong, fertile land, 
level or rolling. On this farm are about 
ninety tillage. It varies from light to 
heavy clay, and is good for grass or tillage 
crops.”’ 

A POPULAR NEW INSTRUCTOR. 


Professor Hurd is the latest addition to 
the agricultural teaching force. He was 
educated in the Michigan college and comes 
to Orono after successful experience as a 
teacher and investigator at New York State 
Experiment Station. The whole subject of 
agriculture was formerly assigned to Pro- 
fessors Gowell and Munson, but the in- 
crease of students and the growth of out- 
side work have made a farther division nec- 
essary, and Professor Hurd assumes the 
strictly agricultural section, leaving horti- 
culture to Professor Munson, while Pro- 
fessor Gowell attends to animal husbandry 
and dairying. Although Professor Hurd 
has been at the college oniy a short time, 
the indications are that he is becoming a 
very popular member of the faculty, both 
among the students and with the farming 
publis. When asked for a brief statement 
of his plans, Professor Hurd replied: . 

‘* agriculture in the past has not been 
given the place it should have at the uni- 
versity, a condition partly owing to lack of 
support throughout the State,and partly be- 


The equipment of farm machinery com- 
prises an interesting assortment, including 
as it does a number of novel implements, 
the value of which is being tested. One of 
the most successful of these is a potate 
sprayer made at Hightstown, N. J. It dis- 
tributes the liquid through two whirling 
disks instead of nozzles, thus securing a 
very fine spray with no clogging, and cover- 
ing four rows atatime. As the potato crop 
is a great specialty in eastern and northern 
Maine, all such machinery attracted gen- 
eral notice. Several new potato planters 
had been tried without much success. A 
recent arrival was a cultivator from Illi- 
nois with numerous wide, scraping blades, 
and there was quite an assortment of the 
usual tillage and hay tools. 


THE COLLEGE HERD 


now comprises thirty-five cows, the major- 
ity of which are Jerseys, with some Hol- 
steins,a few Ayrshires and specimens of 
Shorthorn, Red Polled and one or two other 
breeds. It is a business herd selected 
chietly for milk and butter. Some of the 
Jerseys are registered stuck, but most of 
the cows, although evidently of good breed- 
ing, were not of stock registered on both 
sides. They are trim, handsome, healthy 
animals, proved sound by the tuberculin 
test and able to give a good account of 
themselves by the milk pail. The milk not 
needed for the students’ boarding-house 
and other local demand is put through 
the large creamery on the farm. The 
loeal butter markets are excellent, prices 
being about the same as in_ Boston. 
Besides the cattle there is the required 
number of work horses, a flock of sixty 
sheep, a dozen brood sows, a few Angora 
goats, and Professor Gowell’s famous hens 
bred from several generations of prolific 
laying.stock. Professor Gowell chatted very 
instructively with his visitors as he showed 
them the buildings and stock. His ac- 
count of experience in raising hay and 
potatoes, and in breeding live stock and 
poultry, will be reserved for a subsequent 
article. Professor Gowell isa man of ex- 
tended, well-ripened experience, who con- 
ducts very successful farming on land of 
his own, and who can talk things over with 
a farmer in a way that wins confidence. 


THE GREENHOUSE WORK 


is in charge of Prof. H.M. Munson, wno 
was kept busy all day describing the vari- 
ous experiments under way. The effect 
of various fertilizing chemicals is being 
studied on potatoes, tomatoes and other 
plants. The plant bench is mounted on 
wheels, so that it can be moved outdoors in 
hot weather. An interesting test is being 
made of the power of crops of the turnip 
and cabbage family to take up crude phos- 
phoric acid from the soil. It may be shown 
that such plants can be made to perform a 
useful part in soil improvements, using the 
cheap, raw, ground phosphate rock as fer- 
tilizer and sowing to turnips, rape or cab- 
bages for one or two years of the crop rota- 


tion. 
THE FRUIT ORCHARD 


includes specimens of scores of varieties 
of apples, pears, cherries, peaches and 
plums. The climate here seems to be 
rather too severe for pears, to say nothing 
of peaches which were killed outright last 
winter.. The other trees are very fine and 





thrifty. Professor Munson complains hu- 
mcrously that {no sooner does he get an 
orchard experiment well under way than 
the ground is taken for new college build- 
ings or students’ boarding-houses. The 
trees now in the orchards are mostly young 
ones just’coming into free bearing, and they 
afford a good chances for a study of the com- 
parative early bearing tendency of different 
varieties. The students have been doing 
considerable grafting this spring and most | 
of the scions show signs of life. It was 
noted that the old cleft graft is still the 
method employed. Two grafts are used for 
each large stock and the wax is left un- 
covered. 
DEMAND FOR FARM GRADUATES. 


More than one thousand visitors attended 
the dedication exercises of Holmes Hall in 
the afternoon. These included an illas- 
trated outline sketch of agriculture in the 
university by President Fellows and brief 
addresses by Commissioner of Agriculture 
A. W. Gilman and former secretaries of the 
State Board of Agriculture, B. W. McKeen 
and S. L. Boardman. 

President Fellows spoke interestingly of 
various patrons and graduates of the uni- 
versity, their portraits being uhrown upon 
the screen during the address. During the 
course °f his remarks hedeclared that more 
numerous and better paid positions were 
open tothe university’s graduates in agri- 
culture than to those of any of the other 
departments, a condition which shows the 
rapid pace at which trained agricultural 
talent is coming to thefront. Ina distant 
part {of the grounds eurlier in the day a 
group. of instructors from widely sep- 
arated localities had been comparing the 
careers of various students «f the 
different institutions. It appeared that 
most of the distinguished ones had shown 
signs of promise while in college. ** I 
have noticed,’”’ said President Butterfield 
of Rhode Island College, “that usually 
some idea of the blossom and fruit. may be 
had from the buds. The young man most 
often amounts to what in a general way 
might have been expected from his life in 
schooi and college.’’ So, after ull, it seems 
to be more in the man than in the place or 
manner in which his education is obtained. 
But the farm college graduate of good 
ability and strong character finds as good 
a chance as anybody in the struggle for use- 
ful success and happiness. 


_ 





Shading Strawberries. 


Shading of strawberries has been tested 
by afew growers and some quite striking 
results obtained; but the work of the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Station in two localities in 
each of two years indicates only a very lim- 
ited usefulness for the practice as applied to 
this crop. 

The test shows that, at Geneva, under the 
thin cover, two varieties, Marshall and 
Brandywine, showed a marked increase in 
yield, two were little influenced and one 
variety showed a decrease; while at Penn 
Yan, under a slightly heavier cover, the bed 
of mixed varieties showed a marked de- 
crease through shading. 

The two varieties yielding well under 
shading are varieties recommended for 
forced or house culture; and since they 
were also increased in size and improved in 
appearance, it would seem to indicate that 
the field of usefulness for shading is in the 
growth of a few choice berries for a select 
market. The double price secured for 
forced berries could not be secured, since 
there is little or no gain in earliness; but is 
possible that under favorable conditions of 
markets the expense of shading might be 
repaid. 

For general field culture to ship or to sell 
at general market prices, the expense of 
shading would be a complete loss, as shown 
by the results with most of the varieties at 
Geneva and with all at Penn Yan. 

=> 
The Popular Rambler Roses. 


American rose growers are of late years 
paying more attention than formerly to the 
production of new varieties. Most of our 
leading kinds were originated by British 
and European growers who seem to have 
given more systematic effort to this line of 
work than their American brethren. 
Within the past few years, however, 
several new roses of great merit have been 
originated in this country, and one of them, 
a climbing variety, has met with great 
favor among European rosarians. The 
variety to which we refer is named Doro- 
thy Perkins, and bids fair to rival in pop- 
ularity the famous Crimson Rambler, to 
which it makes a fine companion rose. 

The Crimson Rambler, although coming 
originally from Japan, was first brought to 
the notive of the American horticultural 
world through the agency of English rosari- 
ans, so it is particularly fitting that America 
should reciprocate by furnishing a compan- 
ion for it. The Dorothy Perkins much 
resembles Crimson Rambler in its habit of 
growth and manner of blooming, and, like 
Crimson Rambler, it has proven to be valu- 
able, not only for garden planting, but asa 
florist’s rose for flowering in using pots and 
as a decorative plant. The color is a lovely 
shell pink and holds a long time without 
fading. The petals are very prettily rolled 
back and crinkled, and the buds are espe- 
cially dainty. 

This rose is an example of what may be 
accomplished in the systematic breeding of 
plants. Such work is no longer left entirely 
to chance, but to secure a new variety com- 
bining certain desired qualities, there are 
chosen for the parent varieties sorts which 
possess those qualities in the most marked 
degree, the same as in the breeding of 
cattle. The crossing (or hybridizing, as it 
is also called) is effected by transferring 
the pollen or male element of one flower to 
the pistilor female element of the other, 
but the operation is fraught with so many 








uncertainties that complete success can be 


hoped for only once in many, many times. 

The Dorothy Perkins was grown from 
seed of the trailing Memorial rose (Rosa 
Wichuriana), hybridized with pollen from 
that grand old rose, Madame Gabriel Lui- 
zet. ‘he seed parent was chosen for its 
hardiness and vigorous habit of growth ; the 
pollen parent for its beautiful color and re- 
markable freedom of bloom. The qualities 
of both are combined to a remarkable de- 
gree in the hybrid, which was the best out 
of a lot of some two hundred seedlings 
hybridized in the same manner. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Geological Survey has issued a state- 
ment regarding Arkansas roofing slates, 
which it appears occur in large quantities in 
the geological formation of that State. It is 
presumed that with this discovery the song 
of the Arkansas traveler who never could 
get at the shingling of his cabin, because 
during wet weather it was impossible for 
him to work on the joband in dry weather 
there was no need of it, will gradually fall 
into a condition of innocuous desuetude. 


** Sugar Beet Pulp as an Animal Food’? 
has been published as a separate leaflet by 
the Department of Agriculture, and will be 
= free to any farmers making applica- 

on. 


The Cardinal strawberry is described and 
illustrated in the new Agricultural Year 
Book, just to issue. It is stated to be one 
of the most promising of the recently origi- 
nated varieties. It isa seedling, discovered 
by G. J. Streator in 1896. After several 
years of observation Mr. Streator secured 
plants of about forty leading varieties of 
strawberries and last year planted trial 
beds for comparison, in which the Cardinal 
was found by capable judges to surpass 
them all in vigor, productiveness and 
other important market qualities on the 
clay land soil in Portage County, O., where 
the test was made. The berry is roundish 
or slightly conical, medium size, bright 
crimson, even ripening, of firm flesh and 
juicy, but apparently a good shipper. The 
flavor is described as sub-acid with distinct 
aroma; quality good, especially for canning; 
the season is medium to late, closely follow- 
ing the Bubach. The plant is of vigorous 
growth with foliage rust resistant and an 
abundant plant maker. Mr. Streator re- 
ports the variety as enormously productive. 


Elbert Hubbard’s history of the Ameri- 
ean trotting horse, published in the Philis- 
tine, should be authentic at ieast since he 
credits the practical originator of the breed 
with residence in East Aurora, where the 
Hubbard institutions have found lodg- 
ment. He gives Cicero J. Hamlin, famil- 
iarly known as ‘ Pa,” the credit for the 
greatest development of the American trot- 
ting horse. He says of ‘“ Pa’? Hamlin: 

“*He loved horses, and when he was 
seventy he drove three trotters abreast toa 
record of 2.14, which is yet unbeaten,’’ also 
the world’s double team record of 2.12, and 
the horses that made this performance were 
all by one sire, and all raised and trained 
by Hamlin. This double team record was 
beaten by Monk and Equity, but Monk was 
raised by ‘‘ Pa’”’ Hamlin. 

**Men who know horses know this; 
America has set the world a standard of 
excellence in horses never attained since 
creation began. The pick of Persia are 
dunghills, that can do nothing but prance, 
aud the famed race horses of Europe are 
useful only to carry a ninety-pound rider— 
you can neither ride nor drive them with 
comfort or safety. Butthe American trot- 
ting horse is useful everywhere. He has 
beauty, courage, good cheer, docility and 
tremendous strength. He is good for the 
saddle or in harness, and I sometimes think 
that the worst use we can put him to is to 
race him in a sulky—but we will never 
mind that now, since if it were not for these 
tests of the sulky we would never have de- 
veloped the animal to his present state of 
perfection. 

* With the well-bred trotter you need no 
whip, and you do not have to speak to him 
twice—he never tires, and no road is long 
enough for him. If you ask he will go 
until he drops dead. The confidence and 
loyalty of a good horse is unsurpassed in 
neture.”’ 

**To Cicero J. Hamlin,’’ says Elbert Hub- 
bard, “‘ more than to any other single in- 
dividual, does the world owe this magnifi- 
cent servant—the American trotting horse.’’ 

** Aristotle loved horses and wrote a book 
upon them, which, eighteen hundred years 
later, Leonardo da Vinci completed. But 
the horses these men knew were just big 
New Foundland dogs compared with the 
horses ‘Pa’ Hamlin evolved and drove in 
nine-heat races. 

‘© Leonardo’s horses could not run as fast 
as Hamlin’s can trot. 

“For fifty years ‘Pa’ Hamlin followed 
this science of horse evolution with a per- 
sistency unsurpassed. He brought wealth, 
patience and love to bear—and he succeeded 
as no other man ever has. If any have now 
surpassed him, it is because they have built 
on him.” Guy E. MITCHELL. 








A Grand Old Ayrshire. 


Lady Fox has been a grand old cow, the 
pride of her breeder and owner, and the 
wonder of the Ayrshire world; grand, not 
only as an individual, but in transmitting 
her dairy qualities to her offspring. 

Her record of 12,299 pounds of milk and 
624 pounds of butter was nearly equaled by 
Meewe with 11,252 pounds of milk and 576 
pounds of butter in one year to her credit, 
and by Lukilela with a record of 12,187 
pounds of milk and 543 pounds of butter, 
both daughters of Lady Fox.—George H. 
Yeaton, Rollinsford, N. H. 





Put the whitewash on thick. It will then 
fill in the crevices and destroy many germs 
and much vermin. 
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Dairy. 


Butter Prices Steady. 


The Boston dairy market remains in a well- 
balanced condition with supply and demand both 
moderately active, and price: almost without 
change since quoted last week. Buyers show & 
tendency to take the choice grades now that the 
price is well within reach, and there is corre- 
sponding neglect of the poorer grades. Extra 
creamery and dairy sell readily at the prices 
quoted, but first and lower grades are quiet. 
The same may be said of the various imitation 
goods. Dairy butter in boxes or prints is in very 
dull demand at present, while creamery ia the 
same form sells fairly well. 

In New York markets the demand was fairly 
good. Buyers for current use called for a fair 
quantity of stock and speculative operators took 
on a few lots, though their purchases have not 
become a factor of much importance as yet. The 
official quotation for extra creamery was held at 
18 cents, and considerable average fine butter 
was placed on that basis, but quite a good many 
sales of extras were reported at 18} cents, 
and in very exceptional cases 18} cents was 
obtained. There is a steady improvement in 
the quality of the product, and a larger pro- 
portion of the stock is now passing in the 
classification of extras. Firsts are steady at 17 
to17} cents, and there is also some call for sec- 
onds, but the more defective lots are dragging at 
about 14 to 15 cents. Supplies of New York 
State dairy continue light and there is a moder- 
ate inquiry for the best grades at well-sustained 
prices. Renovated is slow, and 15cents ts about 
the best rate for faucy marks. Factory and 
packing stock still lean in buyers’ favor; demand 
for these goods is exceedingly light. 

The decline of June butter from 20 cents toa 
point where it fell below 18 cents in leading 
Western markets was something of a surprise to 
the general trade. The occurrence led to liberal 
buying for storage and a tendency of the market 
to recover. It was not supposed that much of a de- 
cline would occur before the flush pasture sea- 
son in June, but the warm weather hastened 
things so that heavy receipts came earlier than 
expected. 

Full grass butter is now arriving in large quan- 
tities and it is believed that a good portion of it 
will go into the refrigerators. There 1s still con- 
siderable of last year’s storage butter on hand. 
It will need to be carried over and sold ata con- 
siderable loss, since even if the quality were as 
good as the new storage butter, it would have 
still cost its holders several cents more per 
pound. The price at this time last year for June 
butter was 20 to 21 cents, as compared with 
around 18 cents this year. 

The proportion of large cheese in the receipts 
continues moderate, showing cost higher at the 
Northern markets late; the market ranges here 
higher and firm, with colored advanced to 8 

ents and white to 7? cents, with some holders 
talking even higher, though the above figures 
are all that canbe depended upon. While export 
orders are not showing special force, the demand 
is equal to the supply and the lots here have been 
pretty well cleaned ;up, with the feeling firm on 
the finest grades. Quality continues irregu- 
lar and will until we have full-grass cheese, 
but cooler weather this week causes choice to 
show up a little better than last. Small colored 
cheese is fairly steady, quite a little surplus was 
carried over from last week, and demand is only 
moderate. Prices held fairly steady in view of 
country cost, but without any improvement. 
Small white cheese is in light supply and prices 
held even with colored. Detective lots of both 
large and small sell slowly at a wide range. The 
demand seems likely to advance prices during 
the month of June, until domestic buyers be- 
come stocked up. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as fairly steady owing to less pressure to 
effect clearances on the part of holders. Home, 
Irish and Continental make very large, and re- 
ceipts are heavy. Finest Danish 194 to 20} cents. 
Finest Irish 10 to 20 cents. Finest Australian and 
New Zealand 17} to 18} cents. Finest Canadian, 
174 to 18 cents. Finest Russian;16} to 18 cents. 
American creamery has a dragging sale at 153 to 
164 for best. Ladles offering at 12 to 14 cents, 
and moving slowly. Foreign cheese markets are 
much firmer, and finest new has advanced in 
sympathy with increased offers for States and 
Canadian. Finest American and Canadian sell- 
ing at 8} to 83 cents. Old cheese in gooa demand 
at 8} to 9} cents. 

Receipts at Boston for May were 81,191 
tubs, 94,800 boxes, or 3,776,547 pounds of 
butter, 6165 boxes of cheese, besides 12,378 boxes 
cheese for export, and 188,893 cases of eggs, 
against a record for the same month of last year 
of 10,246 tubs, 114,460 boxes, or 2,262,970 pounds 
of butter, 13,600 boxes of cheese, besides 4109 
boxes of cheese for export, and 139,510 cases of 
eggs. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, May 28: Butter, 14,654 
packages; last year, 14,649 packages. Eggs, 138, 
926 cases; last year, 151,609 cases. Stock of butter 
and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Company, May 
28: Butter, 7492 packages; last year, 5403 pack- 
ages. Eggs, 2878 cases; last year, 3561 cases. 








Milk Producers Taking Hold. 

The new plan for incorporating the Boston 
milk-producing section is making good progress. 
Secretary Hunter reports that the stock is selling 
well among the farmers in Worcester County, in- 
cluding some of the main producing sections. The 
idea appears to be taking hold, and the officers 
of the association declare themselves much en- 
couraged with the outlook. 

An association has been formed in Worcester, 
Mass., by the producers of milk for the purpose 
of establishing a uniform price of milk through- 
out Worcester of eight cents aquart. The new 
corporation is to have a capital of $50,000, with a 
stock at $4 a share, distributed among milk 
producers according to their individual output. 
It is the intention to take the distribution of 
milk throughout Worcester from the milk con- 
tractors. At present milk is sold in Worcester 
at six, seven and eight cents a quart. 





Higricultural. 


Hay Nearly Steady. 

The average of prices in the leading markets 
shows only a slight decline the past week. The 
demand has been fair and receipts only moder- 
ate; the general tendeacy to quote low prices 
in view of the large new crop expecte¢ this sum- 
mer. The averag:; of leading Eastern markets 
for the week was $18.55, compared with $13.50 
the preceding we k and compared with $20.54 for 
the corresponding week last year. In Western 
markets prices have been very firm, and the av- 
erage is a little higher than for the preceding 
week, and only about $1 below the average for 
the corresponding week of las‘ year. 

There is certainly no reason to expect any 
great advance, and most dealers would not be 
surprised to sell at lower prices. Boston dealers 
say prices are already too high in view of the 
general situation. Demand was somewhat 
affected by the recent hot weather. Rye and oat 
straw remain scarce and high 1n all markets. 
Reports from the hay producing sections indicate 
prospects of one of the largest crops on record 
provided the weather continues favorable. The 
fields in the Northeastern States, the Lake region 
and in Canada are reported in particularly good 
condition. 
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Green Vegetables. 


Beet greens are plenty, and selling at 25 to 50 
cents per bushel box. Asparagus is chiefly sent 
in by rail from points twenty milesor more dis- 
tant. The supply is sufficient but not excessive, 
and price holds well with advancing tendency. 
Rhubarb is a drugin the market, and shippers 
can hardly expect to more than clear expenses 
at the rates some lots have been sold. The ask- 
ing price is one cent per pound, but dealers are 
glad to accept almost any decent offer, partic- 
ularly when the lots are undersize, wilted, poorly 
trimmed and packed, etc. 

Old vegetables are mostly out of the way. A 
few native winter squashes are selling at $2 per 
barrel. Carrots and parsnips from cold storage 
are mostly poorin quality at this time. They 
bring $1 to $1.50 by the bushel. Old potatoes 
are in rather full supply for the season in Boston 
market and prices have averaged lower this 
week. The supply is really small, but the de- 





being so much below that of the new stock. 

At New York old potatoes held steady, but de- 
mand is moderate. Sweet potatoes quiet. On- 
ions firm and higher for all grades. Asparagus 
in liberal supply, demand moderate and market 
weak and 25 to 50 cents lower; some fancy heavy 
marks command more than quoted. Beets and 
carrots steady. Cabbages are in good demand 
when choice, but poor stock is dull and irregular. 
Cucumbers show irregular quality and value. 
Eggplants weak. Green peas are in light re- 
ceipt and slightly higher. String beans are sell- 
ing well when choice, but arrivals show irregular 
quality, and poor stock dragging at low figures. 
Squash weak. Tomatoes in heavy supply and 
fully 25 cents lower. New Orleans vegetables in 
larger supply and generally weak; parsley sold 
mainly at $1.50 to $2. 


The Grain Trade. 

Wheat and oats have worked a little lower 
during the week, and the downward tendency 
has been shared to a sight extent by corn. Such 
changes as have taken place in grain prices are 
accounted for by various temporary or specula- 
tive causes. 





Big Crop of Southern Peaches. 


Thecrop peaches in Georgia is expected to 
be the largest since 1898. J. H. Hale, manager 
of the largest orchard in the South, asserts it will 
be a bumper crop throughout the State. The 
Southern growers will find a good Northern 
market this year, since their fruit will arrive be- 
fore native peaches, and during a season in 
which fruit has been comparatively scarce. The 
Georgia crop is marketed during the second half 
of June and the month of July. Unless the crop 
is Landled with unusual skill, Southern peaches 
are likely to be a glut in the market during the 
height of the season. 
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New Foreign Fruits. 


Fruit from Cape Colony, South Africa, has 
been playing a more prominent part in the Amer- 
ican markets the past year. These fruits are 
mainly peaches and plums of large size and rich 
coloring, and arriving in very fine condition. 
They cost $1.50 to $2.50 a dozen, as they arrive 
when no other fresh fruit can be had. The 
cratesin which these peaches and plums arrive 
are of an American make. They are shipped to 
Cape Colcny empty and returned full of fruit. 

A comparatively little known fruit is the Alliga- 
tor pear which comes from the West Indies and 
Florida. It is not strictly a pear, but is the 
shape of that fruit and weighs from one to three 





mand, of course, grows light, the present quality |. 
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SPRING LAMBS AT ORONO. 








pounds. The color, when ripe, is a chocolate 
brown. It contains a large stone and is served 
by quartering, removing the stone and eating 
with salt and pepper asarelish. It bears trans- 
portation nearly as well as the orange and is be- 
coming quite popular. Certain other little known 
fruits are likely to become more prominent in 
the market with the development of trade with 
Porto Rico and Cuba. 

The sugar apple, a bush fruit, about the size of 
a@ pomegranate, is a delicious fruit, which would 
be well liked if it could be brought to our mar- 
kets in good condition. Various choice varieties 
of pineapples and bananas from the West Indies 
and Central America have made their appear- 
ance in small quantities. The improvement in 
methods of cold storage will, no doubt, improve 
the condition and salable qualities of many trop- 
ical fruits. 

A novelty from China is called Kumquat. It 
looks something like a small orange, but is used 
for preserves and usa salad with French dress. 
ing. The Loquat or Japanese plum is used for 
sim'lar purposes and makes an excellent jelly. 
It is grown to some extent in California and 
Florida. 








‘Literature. 


The eternal question of right and wrong 
has been handled by innumerable writers. 
The plan of the universe, the knowledge of 
who and what God is has served for themes 
of numberless treatises and problem novels. 
Omar Khayyam’s belief is the religious 
creed quoted in ‘“*The Pastime of Eter- 
nity,’’ by Beatrix Demarest Lloyd. Human 
beings ,are, according to the Persian phil- 
osopher, 

But helpless Pieces of the Game he plays 

Upon this chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

Ard one by one back in the Closet lays. 

But however cruel and hard such a game 
may seem, the author contradicts it in a 
most happy manner by bringing out of the 
chaos of such a helpless creed the ever old 
and very present truth of constant ser- 
vice being greater than the personal gratifi- 
eation of any love, however great. The 
author has introduced to her reader some 
delightful characters. The plot is exceed- 
ingly simple. Holbein, a violinist who 
plays for his own amusement, possesses the 
refined, shrinking nature of one who is too 
much alone. His wife, however, goes into 
society a great deal, leaving her husband at 
home with his violin foracompanion. Hol- 
bein possesses but few friends, but these 
include Chevalier de Besarique and his 
daughter, Lea, who are especially dear to 
him. The Chevalier, a quaint character, 
possesses one all-absorbing ideal, that of 
the honor of his family. To him it is a 
privilege to be a Besarique, and his house 
and all within are his only during his 
stewardship. His son, Hugo, however, is 
of the modern type. Money to Hugo is nec- 
essary for his comfort, and he looks upon 
his father’s ideas as old-fashioned, while 
Lea, the daughter,on the other hand, hu- 
mors her father, and tries to be in very 
truth a Besarique. There aretwo charac- 
ters which stand as guardians of the happi- 
ness of Lea, and who thoroughly under- 
stand the Chevalier’s sensitive nature, 
Madame de Saverne, Lea’s godmother, a 
beautiful old lady, and Barrington, a 
truly worthy type of American gentle- 
man, who has loved the Madame long and 
faithfully. Throughout the story these two 
characters are always in exactly the right 
place and the right time and do the needed 
thing, while the Chevalier lives out the 
tragedy of his life,and his daughter, Lea, 
endures hers. Holbein, too, comes within 
their sphere, as does also the girl Hulda 
to whom Holbein has beena benefactor. 
Lea loves Holbein and this love is returned, 
but the violinist is married, and hence the 
problem. After much suffering some of the 
** check ”’ pieces on the board of life are re- 
moved, and there is happiness in store for 
the favored ones. The charm of the book 
lies in its naturalness and cleverness of 
style. (New Xork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 

A romance of the travail of the body and 
the soul, the one presenting the story of sin, 
and the other its consequences, with its 
scene in the land of the poppies, is Mar- 
garet Horton Potter’s new novel, ‘‘The 
Flame-Gatherers.”’ The first part of the 
book takes us back to the thirteenth cent- 
ury, when the principality of Mandu was 
in the heyday of its Indian glory, renowned 
throughout the West for its wealth, its 
power and the righteousness of its rulers. 
The opening chapter presents to us the Rai- 
Khizar-Pal, Rajah of Mandu, a brave and 
aoble king who was returning from the 
North, where he went on an expedition 
against an army of the Mohammedans. 
Among the captives in the train of 
the victorious ruler was. the nephew of the 

Muhammedan leader, Fida Ibn-Mahmud 
Ibn-Hassan el-Asra. Refused a chance 
for ransom Fida became cup-bearer to 
the Rajah and immediately fell in love 
with his lord’s favorite wife, Ahalya. 
Aided by the court physician, Churi, there 
were secret meetings between Fida and the 
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Princess Ahalya, which marked the begin- 
ning of the end for both the lovers and the 
treacherous Ragunath, the confidential ad- 
viser of the Rajah, who would possess the 
lovely Ahalya himself. According toa cu- 
rious legend connected with a magnificent 
ruby, called “the jewel of Asra race,’’ he 
is protected from the curse of his illicit love, 
but for the sake of meeting Ahalya he gives 
this talisman to Churi, who is also one of 
the guardians of the zenana, the abode of 
the wives of the Rajah. Meanwhile, the 
Rajah has grown so well pleased with his 
cup-bearer that he chooses Fida to train 
his son, Bhavani, to become a skilled rider 
and warrior. The Rajah had sent to Fida’s 
uncle an offer to release the young man 
for a certain ransom, but the proposition 
was haughtily refused with an oath o 

vengeance if Fida is harmed. Bitter and 
hot was Fida’s rage and disappointment, 
but his whole passionate nature was awak- 
ened by Ahalya, and for awhile, at least, 
he was delirious in his worship and adora- 
tion. Another war came on, and the Rajah 
went forth, leaving Fida to guard his son 
and heir. Already Fida had heard the call 
of his race, and recognizing the enormity of 
his sin in his love for Ahalyaand his treach- 
ery tothe Lord Rajah, he knows he must 
die. Itisat the gradual gathering of the 
storm about to burst over Mandu that the au- 
thor shows her skill. Ahalya and Fida have 
loved, and in so doing they have forfeited 
their lives. Treachery on the part of 
Ragunath following close upon the depart- 
ure of the Lord Rajah into battle hastens 
the end. In pressing too far his attentions 
to Ahalya he encounters Fida, and is killed 
in the struggle which ensues. Fida and 
Ahalya then seek their way to the cold 
waters of the Narmada and find death. The 
Lord Rajah falls in battle, and his son be- 
comes ruler. Thus the author ends the 
first part of her Oriental romance. 

The second part of the story valled ‘‘ Soul 
Fire,’’ deals with expiatory sacrifice of the 
souls of the guilty lovers—the travail of a 
dual personality after the birth of Oman, 
the child of the headman and high priest of 
Bul-Ruknu, a Brahman. The souls of Fida 
and Ahalya united in death have been re- 
incarnated in the body of Oman, and the 
sufferings of Oman forms the second part of 
Miss Potter’s novel. Hhedesires to become 
a Buddhist, but he finds that such as he 
cannot become one of the ordained follow- 
ers of Buddha. The scene between Hushka, 
a disciple of Buddha, and Oman, when Oman 
reveals to his beloved teacher the truth of his 
dual nature is one of the most impressive 
chapters in the book. Outcast from men 
Oman wanders forth by himself. Then it is 
that the evolution of his soul takes place. 
Throughout the book there is a severe 
tension caused by the suffering, first physi- 
cal, then mental, as the result of sin. The 
story of the long-torturing agony of a soul 
holds the attention to the somewhat un- 
satisfying end. We havea vivid presenta- 
tion of Eastern atmosphere, with its vary- 
ing religious mysticism and fanaticism. 
The story with allits analyticism yet pre- 
sents a fair, wholesome, human toleration of 
the sins of man and the inevitable conse- 
quences, whether suffered by the wroug- 
doer or by another. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50.) 

E. Philligs Oppenheim taxes for the hero- 
ines of his latest novel, two sisters, Anna 
and Annabel, who look ulike, but who, amid 
the Bohemian atmosphere of Paris, have 
led widely varying lives. Anna takes to 
art, although she is plainly told that she 
will never become a great artist, while 
Annabel has a liking for music halls and 
rather fast companions. It sohappens that 
Sir John Ferringhall, who knew the sisters 
in England, visits Paris, and there he meets 
Annabel in a cafe. Believing her to be the 
demure Anna he proposes, and Annabel, 





keeping up the deception, accepts him. The 
real Anna is an unusually good-natured 
sister, for when she learns of Annabel’s 
doings she does not rebel openly, but calmly 
takes the consequences. And it is the av- 
alanche of trouble which follows the real 
Anna on her return to London, where her 
sister is established as the wife of Sir John 
Ferringhall, that tests the skill of Mr. 
Oppenheim as an ingenious and accom- 
plished story-teller. The wronged girl is 
pursued by admirer after admirer, all be- 
lieving her to be the gay Annabel of Music 
Hall fame. She lives at a midile-class 
boarding house in London, and there her 
experiences are most diverting. She is dis- 
covered by David Courtlaw, a manly fellow 
living in Paris, who loves her ardently, and 
seeks to make her his wife, but Anna turns 
him away, saying, ‘‘ Nothing could induce 
me to marry any man at‘present. [ama 
pauper, and have not discovered how to 
earn money. I am determined to fight my 
own battle with the world.’”’ But the 
troubles which follow the determined Anna 
would drive an ordinary mortal to distrac- 
tion. Mistaken for Annabel, first one and 
then another of her sister’s old admirers 
worry her unmercifully with their per 
sistent attentions. There is Nigel Ennison, 
who is sure she is the ‘‘ Alcide’’ of Music 
Hall notoriety ; and more determined is Mr. 
Montague Hill, who claims that he married 


| Anna at the British embassy in Paris. 


Anna, as a matter of fact, had never seen 
him before. In the meantime Anna’s funds 
are low—she has before refused to accept 
money from her brother-in-law, who be- 
lieved her to be the ‘‘ naughty ”’ sister of 
his wife—and she is practically forced to 
take to the stage. This is easily accom- 
plished, for tae theatrical manager believes 
her to be the real ** Alcide.”” At last, after 
complications which havea tragic ending 


for one of the men in the _ case, 
the light-hearted Annabel, who has 
been living in clover, assists in the 


straightening out of matters which re- 
sulted from her rash step. ‘‘ Anna, the 
Adventuress,’’ who was not a real advent- 
uress after all, is happily provided for, and 
even the deceitful Annabel—the cause of all 
the trouble, we regret to say, is let off by 
Mr. Oppenheim without any deserved retri- 
bution. As a lively story of London life 
the book will prove absorbing reading. Un- 
critical readers will rejoice in the unalloyed 
pleasure which Mr. Oppenheim’s book has 
in store for them. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Curious Facts. 


——Sir William Blunden, a doctor and baronet, 
has favored a meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals with some views 
on the future state of animals. He “certainly 
believed,” he said, ‘“‘in the future existence of 
animals, and though he could not bring forward 
evidence in support of the proposition, he could 
not at the same time bring forward evidence to 
the contrary. If they took the case of the tink- 
er’s ass, which was born and reared in hardship, 
he found it hard to think that a merciful Creator 
formed that animal merely to suffer at the hands 
of man without receiving some compensation in 
the next life, if not in the present.” 

—Five of the seats of government or cap- 
itals of Provinces in the Dominion of Canada are 
named Regina after the late Queen Victoria of 
England. 

— Consumption of earth us food is said to be 
common not only in China, New Caledonia and 
New Guinea, but in the Malay «rchipelago as 
well. The testimony of many travelers in the 
Orient is that the yellow races are especially 
addicted to the practice. In Java and Sumatra 
the clay used undergoes a preliminary prepara- 
tion for consumption, being mixed with water, 
reduced to # paste, and the sand and other hard 
substances removed. The clay is then formed 
into emall cakes or tablets, about as thick asa 
lead pencil, and baked in an iron saucepan. When 














the tablet emerges from this process it resembles 





a piece of dried pork. The Javanese frequently 
eat small figures roughly modeled from clay, 
which resemble the animals turned out in our 
pastry shops. 

—The woman who goes as amissionary to 
India must expect to put up with strange fare. 
Miss Mattie Burgess, a missionary just returned 
from that country, says: “ During the last year 
of our stay in India we had beef only once, 
mutton twice and fish about eight times. 
Chickens are so common we got tired of them. 
In fact, chicken is about the only meat to be had. 
The natives are vegetarians and seldom eat meat 
of any kind. A butcher came to our city once a 
week and brought goat meat, the only kind to be 


In the grain districts they have bread. Itisa 
two-meal-a-day country. The rich people live 
well and have dainties, but the poor people live 
on rice and vegetables. Neither knives nor 
folks are used.” 

——Seventy per cent. of English railway em- 
ployees get less than $6 a week of fifty-six hours, 
and forty per cent. get less than $5 a week. Day 
laborers on American railways are paid almost 
double these wages. 

— The salary of the president of Mexico and 
ofthe governor-general of the Dominion of Can- 
ada 1s $50,000 a year, the same as that of the 
President of the United States. The population 
of Mexico is 13,500,000, that of Canada 5,400,900 
and that of the United States (including our in- 
sular possessions) nearly 90,000,000. 

——tThe cities with population above the mil!- 
ion mark are: London, 6,581,372; New York, 
3,437,202; Paris, 2,714,068; Berlin, 1,888,848; Chi- 
cago, 1,698,575; Vienna, 1,674,957; Canton, 1,600,- 
000; Tokio, Japan, 1,440,121; Philadelphia, 1,293,- 
097; St. Petersburg, 1,267,022; Calcutta, 1,125,400; 
Constantinople, 1,125,000 and Pekin, 1,000,000. 
— —The house fly, with a total life of about ten 
aays, develops in these periods: egg from laying 
to hatching, one-third of a day; hatching of larva 
to first moult, one day; second moult to pupation, 
— days; pupation to issuing of the adult, five 
ays. 
——The smallest inhabited islandin the world 
is that on which the'Eddystone lighthouse stands. 
At low water it is thirty feet in diameter, at bigh 
water the base of the lighthouse, the diameter of 
which is 28} feet, is completely covered by the 
waves. 
——In West Africa the natives hiss when they 
are astonished; in the New Hebrides when they 
see anything beautiful. The Basutos applaud a 
popular orator in the assemblies by hissing at 
him. The Japanese, again, show their rever- 
ence by a hiss, which has probably somewhat 
the force of the “hush” with which we com- 
mand silence. In this country the hiss only has 
one meaning—disapproval. 
—tThere is atree just beyond the New Eng- 
land railway arch on the Middlebury road in 
Connecticut, which has grown through a solid 
rock many tons in weight, making a large fissure 
which would require a dynamite explosion to 
duplicate, 

——New Orleans is fighting white ants for u 
pastime, and it is said that the insects are fast 
devouring some of the wooden houses. 
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Cures 
Cramps 





GRAVES’ MANGE cuRe 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle ang 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they. 
subject to can be cured by ¢::, 
valuable remedy. Also ; 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED S(iap 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, ©... 
and Horses. Sure to kill them g.; 
No. 11 PORTLAND STK: Fy 
Boston Mass. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Assoc’: ion 


Presi o—-Georae B- Yeaton, Dover. N. ; 
Secre' —C, M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greeny | 


Blanks a ~~ and Transferri:: ire 

The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Her ters for Seventy-! 

1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Keco: me 

table, d for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per I 
for extending pedigree to five generations, te 

All the above may be ot tained from thes... -4;\" 

Kees for Registering — To Members, 3! cade 
entry of an is under two years old,and %: fc 
avimals over two years old. Transfers, 25. i 
Dupiicate certificates of either entry ort, +h; 
cents each. Double the above amounts in ; ‘age 


be 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obta; 
tie Treasurer—§$2.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIA7!04 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. 1 *h 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advance. 4 
try, 8S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 





To Members.—Males, $3: females, 3) , 
fees for animals over one year of age. Trans! _ : th 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 «; ach, 

Non-Members.— Males, 85: females. #). « ne 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if 1. ; jeq 
within 6 months of date of sale, 5vc ; over 6 11): gl 


(@~ All blanks furnished free. 
Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, ag 
above, who will furnish all information ani | |anks 
therefor. ic 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, \t.. 1.; in 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigr:.- 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 





Secretary—J.J. Hemingw ay 

Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests ¢ 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of ¢} arge 


upon application to the Secretary. 
Fees for Registering: To non-members, #2 eac} head, 


male or female. To members of the Clu}, | each 
male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani. 


mals, $l each. Imported animals, 825. 


Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 9 


days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, #1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re. 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 


back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 12) 
pagex, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. ], 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol. 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successfu! Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 











Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
rite to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Il. 


Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 191 and 102 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
putation, Royal Hero anda imp. Scotch Piue. Resi 
dence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 














had. The natives eat either rice or bread made 
from wheat or a grain peculiar to the country. | 





(AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTOK. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Felling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





“Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Jitferent Colors, besides interesting stories of hiv 





potle 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “\ (at 
cory,” * The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” are ali 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from }eils ant 


book. Edited by Robert Kent James. aa 

“No author could be more justified in speah!ne cl 
fis selected topic, as one having authority, ''" Po 
lace James in appearing as an a gape OF ie 
Ang>.a, for thousands of beautiful species 
these lovely creatures owe not only their ¢ 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and kic 
of this well-known breeder. The book « ull 
much useful information as to the diet and 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indis}« thes 
«ny owner of one of the valuable and beau! i 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. I" 
breeders of Angoras will find this book i 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. : 

“Those who are lovers of cats will find m 
interesting and instructive in this bow! 
Education, Minneapolis. P 

** It seems to us a book which those who 2 ( 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Ang 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owl: 
oe and other cats. It is tastefulls 
ar illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures Cl 

“ Volume of highest authority, excee:lil- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrat: 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. : ‘a 

Price, postpaid, £1.25. For sale by book 
sent direct. B 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishe: > | 
220 Washington Street. Boston. ' 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 AYE. 
KEEPING POULTRY. 








A 48-Page Illustrated Book, * ms 
Hew te Deo It, and All Abou: / ‘1 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make ¢’ - 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards at ‘3 

Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; = “4 

Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching ‘ani a 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing !'° a 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, ‘ a 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and I 

Use of Green Bore for Poultry, etc. . , we 

Sent to any address on receipt of tw bes 

cents. Stamps taken. Mention 1! 

‘ WALNUT COMPANY — 


Box 3254, Hostov 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 





Coeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as Pp 4 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how + 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walne' 
Food ;_ it will invigorate them, increases their ap! 
makes them well and strong. aad 
mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased skin‘ 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Ca 
It will free them trom all such and promote 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of tes'im 
Either Food or Wash, 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 
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successful Poultry Farming. 

qhere is nO better method of starting in 
the bus ness of poultry farming than in 
what aie known as the single or double 
lony | uses, nor is there a better way for 
nek - it on a large scale if one has land 
enough. it may seem cheaper to have one 
ong hv se of a hundred feet or more than 
four or ve houses of twenty or twenty-five 
feet lor’, but the difference in first cost is 
morea arent than real, it the cost of yards 
that ar -eeded is considered, and tere are 
qdvant. sin the small houses which are 
quiicic’ to more than repay the extra cost 
{they © kept in use for several years and 
perhap > ‘or three of four years. 

\LL HOUSES AND FLOCKS. 

who is beginning in the business 
‘ house with a small flock is the 

which can be safely tried, and as 
n experience he can increase the 
f houses and flocks as rapidly as 
. he finds in the business will war- 

xpense, and when he cannot find 
ugh to double his houses and busi- 
‘ten as once in two years or every 
ery successful, he will do well to 
s methods to see where he can im- 
. care he is giving them rather than 
/ keep @ larger flock. 


For 
the si 
only 
he gai!'- 
num) 
the pr 
rant t! 
profit ' 
ness a> 
year 1! 
stud) 
prove 
to try t 


[have known many to make a failure in 
the poultry business by beginning on too 
large a scale at first, and by sume lack of 
snowleige, some negligence, or even by 
some accident, as fire, flood or a disease 


among the fowl, to lose their whole venture 
before they had begun to receive any ade- 
quate returns for what they had invested. 
And we have seen others fail because they 
had made a good profit on a small flock and 
were led to believe that a larger one would 
produce in the same proportion, and found 
gome cause had operated to prevent their 
realizations from equaling their expecta- 
tions. Too often the cause of this has been 
that they thought they could take care of a 
hundred fowl with no more labor or time 
than they had given to fifty, and of three 
hundred as easily as of one hundred. 
FARMING DIFFERS FROM GAR- 
DENING 

or the ordinary farming in this respect, that 
usually the best success is attained upon 
what would be called poor land, that is, a 
light, sandy or gravelly soil, which is not 
well adapted to growing vegetables, small 
grains, small fruits or grass. It does not 
require that this should be made rich or fer- 
tile, as the accumulations under the roosts 
are enough to fertilize such parts of the 
fields as are needed to grow the food for the 
fowls and usually much more than that, so 
that a poultry farm soon becomes a farm 
productive of good crops of fruit and vege- 
tables. This is most frequently the case 
when the farm, like most New England 
farms, is diversified by having a sand or 
gravel hill for the poultry yards and better 
lanu for cultivation, On such farms I have 
often seen the manure from the henhouse 
assist greatly in making the garden fertile 
and the grass lands productive. 

THE BEST SIZE FOR A SINGLE COLONY 
of twenty-five fowl is from ten to twelve 
feet wide and twelve to fifteen feet long, the 
larger size costing but little more and being 
better for that number of fowl. The double 
colony house is the same width and twice 
as long and divided into two compartments, 
and we have seen one that we liked much, 
made thirty feet long, with two rooms 
twelve feet square, and one between them 
6x12 feet, the entrance being in the latter, 
which was used as a grain room and also 
sometimes as a hospital for sick fuwl, a 
place for sitting hens, or for confining those 
that were broody and were not to be al- 
lowed to sit. Where other buildings are 
hear to be used for these purposes this is 
hot important. 


POULTRY 


EACH POULTRY ROOM 
should face to the south or southeast when 
possible, and there should be two yards to 
tach, One on the south side and one on the 
horth, that one may be used while the other 
\s dug over or plowed, and some green crop 
grown in it to purify the soil. Each yard 
should be provided with shade trees, and 
for this purpose the plum tree is a favorite, 
48 the plums do well in a henyard usually, 
obtaining plenty of fertilizing material, 
while the hens help to keep in subjection 
that pest of the plum grower, the curculio 
veetle, devouring them greedily as they 
drop down when the tree is jarred. 

Wedo not want too much glass on the 
south side ot the henhouse, as glass allows 
too much heaton a sunny day, and too much 


coldon wintry nights to enter the room. 
The half of an ordinary window or even a 
Small, old-fashioned window if cheapness of 
“onstruction is important, is sufficient for 
*ach room, but it is an advantage to have a 


louble window to put on in winter,a d a 
Wire hetting in summer to allow the win- 


_ to be taken out entirely when the 
a are very warm. If a shed roof is 
“losen from motives of economy the house 


should be about eight feet high in front 
aud tive feet in the rear, which leaves the 


se high enough for one to walk in front 
the roosts, 

. if the Louse is made of matched boards 
and a covering of roofing felt put over this 


twill } 
but for 
R28 and 
Probab) 
With tar 
With mat 
almost 
When thy 
Which s 
st part 
Should | 


is warm as most of henhouses, 
ery cold localities when winter 
ily ehickens are wanted it will 
y well to line it inside, studding 
! paper, and cover that again 
ied boards, which will make it 
‘rvious to the weather, and 
ty fowl are in it, the ventilators, 
bein each and near the high- 
le roof, and not over the roosts, 

t open nearly every night. 

LOCATION IS INFESTED 
ks, weasels and such beasts of 
be well to place the sills of the 
i! a stone wall foundation, and 
\e tloor and the stone wall with 
S will prevent these enemies 
frome, 28 _in, and keep the water 
ie 'side from running in below the 
ement flooring should be well 
ree inches deep, and then cov- 
im four to six inches of dry 
loam, which should be stirred 
‘ally with a fork to mix the 
il with it. This should be all 
‘cast once a year, and will bea 
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prey, ity 
building 
then coy 
cement, 
from | 
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t = : “lizer, though almost odorless, 
Barden a“ »lressing for grass land, or for 
The ' ’. @xcepting the root crops. 

iDists, nor. should be of two by three 
grou) 1@ than three feet from the 
taken a ‘ranged that they can be easily 
any. Ty | freed from lice if there are 
ate yp}, : 'l be more easily done if they 
a smooth, and are free from 

‘er the roosts should be a plat- 
‘hed boards to catch the drop- 
‘ese should be cleaned off every 
rY earth " Soards covered with plaster or 
Mit and ;) 4 the manure should be taken 
Na dry bk a with dry earth or sand kept 
think Ae ‘ace for that purpose. Many will 
° of three times, or even once a 


week, is often enough to do this, and some 
will not do it once a month, but the more 
frequently it is done and the more care 
taken with it the better for the health of 
the fowl, and the more valuable the fertili- 
zer saved, asthe mixing prevents the loss 
of the ammonia in the droppings, which is 
of conspderable value. 

I have planned for twenty-five fowl in 
each colony, because I think a room twelve 
feet square ample for that number, and a 
healthy, vigorous male is usually able to 
make fertile the eggs of twenty-four hens. 
Where there is any doubt of this, as with 
Brahma or Cochin fowl, the number in the 
flock may be reduced, while the eggs are 
wanted for hatching, or two males may be 
kept for each twenty-four hens, using them 
alternately for two or three days each. 
When the eggs are no longer wanted for 
hatching, the hens lay quite as many eggs 
if no male is kept with them. 


SMALL YARDS WITH GOOD CARE. 


Some writers upon poultry topics claim 
that a flock of twenty-five fowl needs yards 
amounting to a quarter of an acre, thus 
allowing an acre of land for one hundred 
fowl, which may not be too much if they 
run at large and depend entirely upon the 
grass and weeds in it for their green food, 
but many of our most successful poultry 
raisers are limited to much smaller yards, 
and I consider an acre sufficient space for 
tour hundred fowl, if each colony of 
twenty-five has two yards, which with the 
house occupies a space two rods by five 
rods, or ten square rods. This would place 
the double colony house in the centre of a 
space four by five rods square. 

One reason for choosing small yards be- 
side that of economizing land, is that we 
are planning not for one house and fifty 
fowl, but for the time when, by a natural 
increase, there may be several such houses 
with their respective yards, and the labor 
of visiting them several times a day to cae 
for the fowl will be greatly lessened by the 
distance being short between them. It is 
this consideration which has led many to 
prefer the one long house of many compart- 
ments to the single or double colony houses, 
but we have stated some of our objections 
to them, and if any one likes them they had 
better be built after a few years trial of the 
small houses rather than at the early stages 
ofa poultry farming experiment. When a 
disease like the roup gets into a flock it isal- 
most impossible to prevent it from going 
through all that are kept in the same build- 
ing, even if there are a thousand fowl, 
while, if they are divided in several small 
buildings, it may be limited to one build- 
ing and those that are in it. 


WHERE THERE ARE TWO YARDS 


for each flock, the yard not occupied by the 
fowl can be kept in green crops, such as 
oats, buckwheat, winter rye or other crops 
according to the season. One poultry 
keeper has a part of his yards in lettuce 
early in the season and late cabbages in the 
fall, both being grown about as much for 
the poultry as for jmarket, though some of 
the best is sold if prices are high enough to 
make it an object. 
Of course if one raises chickens there 
needs to be other yards and some kind of a 
house as shelter for them, and if they are 
hatched in an incubator and mothered by 
the brooders the chicken yards should be at 
some little distance from the older fowl 
that they may have clean ground to run on, 
and that the mites and lice may not migrate 
from the fowl to the chickens. 
The writer fully believesin the profit of 
using both incubators and brooders, where 
one raises chickens enough, and yet with 
fifty fowl, and hatching three or four hun- 
dred chickens in a season, most beginners 
would do quite as well to hatch their eggs 
under hens; but it might be an advantage to 
raise them in brooders, instead of trusting 
them to the mercies of the hen. As to these 
points, each one should decide for himself 
or herself. The question of the breed to be 
kept should also be left to the decision or 
fancy of the poultry keeper, but I would in- 
sist strongly upon one point. Only one 
breed to be kept at first, and never crossing 
or mixing up of two or more breeds. And 
the males used in the flock should be as 
pure bred and as well bred as the owner 
can find money to purchase, with a view to 
steady improvement of the character of the 
flock. 

BUILD UP A PAYING BUSINESS. 
It is believed that any one commencing 
poultry farming in this way, taking proper 
care of the fowl, and giving them such food 
for egg production among the old fowl, and 
for rapid growth of young chickens as are 
now well known and approved by those in 
the business, can find profit enough in it to 
build up ina few years as large a poultry 
plant as he can properly call for, and he 
will not need to invest any more capital in 
it after the first year than to use the returns 
from his business to enlarge it, and this can 
be done without getting such phenomenal 
yields as two hundred eggs per hen asthe 
average of the flock, without getting fancy 
prices for breeding stock or eggs, and with- 
out going, extensively into raising early 
broilers to sell at $1 a pair before they 
weigh a pound apiece. 
It is true that by these methods, or some 
of them, poultry keepers often make much 
larger profits than do those who use none of 
them, but to do so requires extra care and 
the skill and goed judgment that are usu- 
ally the result of long experience, but often 
even these do not insure success, for ‘it is 
the unexpected which happens,” and it is 
as frequently to one’s disadvantage as to his 
advantage. Such accidents as _ infertile 
eggs, chickens that do not prove perfect in 
breeding, or disease that causes the loss of 
an entire flock, all poultrymen seem to be 
liable to at times. 
But upon the plans which have been sug- 
gested a poultry keeper may build up a 
business that will give him fair returns for 
his labor and the small amount he will have 
invested, and his success will depend upon 
the care and attention he gives to it more 
than upon the breed selected or tie plan or 
size of his houses and yards. 


Massachusetts. M. F. AMES. 
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The Buff Orpington. 

The single-comb Buff Orpingtons were ori- 
ginated in England in 1894 and were first 
imported to America in 1898, and were ad- 
mitted to the American Standard of Perfec- 
tion January, 1902, at the American Poultry 
Association meeting, Charleston, S.C., and 
it was by a unanimous vote, thus showing 
their popularity. The standard weight was 
placed on cock 10 pounds ; hen 8 pounds; 
cockerel, nine pounds, and pullet, seven 
pounds. By experience these weights have 
been found too high, and the revision com- 
mittee was recommended reduction from 
these weights, and at the association meet- 
ing held at Rochester, Feb. 2, 1904, it was 
voted to reduce the weights. So now the 
standard weights upon single-comb Buff Or- 
pingtons stand as follows : Cock, ten pounds ; 
hen eight pounds ; cockerel, 84 pounds; pul- 
lets, seven pounds. These weights in all 








instances are one-half pound higher than 





FEEDING HIS PET BIRDS. 


This young poultryman, the son of a progressive farmer of Worcester County, Mass., is uncon- 
Sciously taking lessons in the nature and ways of his feathered friends to the mutual pleasure of all 
concerned. Children and chickens thrive togett er. 


maining days in some home for aged play- 
ers. Truly, virtue is its own reward. 


busy hauats of men and tenement blocks 
occupy the places where there were once 
spacious gardens. Where I live, for in- 
stance, eighteen families occupy houses on 
land which once contained only two home- 
steads. The crowding together of so many 
in &@ comparatively small space necessarily 
has destroyed the quiet of what was once a 
retired suburban retreat; and my ears are 
saluted by all kinds of noises not suggestive 
of the singing of birds. Last Sunday I was 
annoyed by the rasping sounds from two 
graphaphones. One of these was squeak- 
ing ‘* Bedelia” until I wished some one 
would really steal her, and the cther 
was illustrating the yelps attendant on a 
dog fight. This was not, however, the 
only Sabbath diversion that I was af- 
forded, for the notes from a badly played 
concertina and the scraping of an amateur 
violinist were added to the din. But the 
week-day noises in the early morning are 
quite as disturbing. Some man in the 





the Rock classes. The illustration shows 
my first {prize male winning at the New 
York poultry show. 

The Orpingtons have obtained a world- 
wide reputation and popularity, and wher- 
ever tried in the utility line have been found 
a most profitable breed. Thereis no other 
variety of fowl] that produces a finer or 
whiter flesh, and none that appeal more 
strikingly to the fancier than this solid- 
colored variety. They are above the aver- 
age size and weight, and have that attract- 
ive build that gives them that massive 
appearance. Their docile nature enables 
one to handle and condition them for the 
show room with a less amount of labor, 











FIRST PRIZE ORPINGTON AT NEW YORK 





and when conditioned, remain so for the 
season, one not being obliged to train them 
for each successive show. There never was 
a@ breed so true to color or produced the 
ideal show-room buff as this breed, and 
there is nothing that fills the eye in solid- 
colored breeds as does a well-bred, richly 
colored, single-comb Buff Orpington. 
W. L. DAvIs. 

Willow Brook Farn, Berlin, Ct. 





Eggs Fairly Steady. 

The egg market has been in a weak condition 
the past week owing to the very heavy receipts 
from the West and Northwest, while shipments 
from the South and Southwest are still large. 
Prices of all these distant shipments have shown 
a teadency to deciine, while eggs from nearby 
points have held steady practically at the 
last quotations given. These conditions are 
quite usual at this time ot the year, the dis- 
tant shipments being at a disadvantage on 
account of the long journey during warm 
weather. Dealers say the average loss in 
sorting out Western eggs is now fully three 
dozen to the case. Dealers who hesitated 
about putting eggs into storage at the highest 
prices this spring now seem to be making up for 
lost time. Itis said there are about twenty-five 
thousand cases more in storage in New York and 
vicinity than at last year at this time. The quan- 
tity at Chicago is much larger than last year. 
Those who bought last have secured eggs con- 
siderably cheaper, aud although the quality is 
not quite equal to those bought early in thex2ea- 
son, the net profits are likely to be somewhat 
ahead. Those who bought at top prices stand 
some chance of lossin the view of the immense 
quantities in stock throughout the country. 

At New York the firmer feeling noted toward 
the close of last week is rather mcre pronounced, 
but it requires exceptional quality to pass as 
firsts at the moment and stock worth that price 
represents about the highest grade arriving in 
any quantity. The rule governing the grading 
changed Thursday, June 2, the requirements for 
firsts being somewhat reduced, so that eggs that 
pass as firsts will be of about equal quality with 
those that are classed as extras hereafter ; good 
medium grades are cleaning up a trifle better, 
but there is still a free offering of them, and in- 
ferior stock continues dull and of very irregular 
value. Western advices are generally weak. 
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Poultry Trade More Active. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
*‘Qur market on fresh-killed poultry shows quite 
a marked change from what it was a week ago. 
Receipts of Western poultry have increased quite 
rapidly, and with a moderate demand and heavy 
receipts our market has eased up fully one cent 
a@ pound on fresh-killed fowls; other kinds of 
poultry are not very much changed from what 
they were a week ago, but the whole tendency is 
for prices to work easier. 

‘**We quote you fowls from points in New 
England 14 to 15 cents, fancy roasting chickens 
25 to 30 cents, stag chickens from 12 to 15 cents, 
old roosters 11 cents, spring broilers from 36 to 
30 cents. On Western poultry, fowls are selling 
at 13 to 14 cents; cocks 10 cents, fresh-killed tur- 
keys from 16 to 17 cents, Western fresh-killed 
broilers from 25 to 30 cents. We anticipate about 
present conditions to prevail for the next week 
or ten days.” 








horticultural. 


Firmness and Color in Strawberries. 


Color, gloss and hardness (shipping qual- 
ity) is what we ask in strawberries—the 
wings we are willing to forego. Now, al 
three of these qualities are a matter of plant 
food, its use at the right time, in proper 
quantities, and more than all, in correet 
proportions. The word “proportion,” as 
applied to plant food, means such a combi- 
nation (or mixture) of three elements, nitro- 
gen, potash and available phosphoric acid, 
that the crop has about what it needs of 
each, and no great surplus of any one of 
them. Such surplus means a heap more 
than mere loss of the plant food not needed 
—it may mean alossin crop. Nitrogen spe- 
cially promotes the growth of vine and foli- 
age, and an excess as compared with potash 
and phosphoric acid will make leaves and 
vines so fast that the fruit crop will be for- 
gotten. Potash has more especially as its 
part of the work the pulpy matter of the 
fruit, its color and its firmness. Phosphoric 
acid helps all along the line, but puts in 
more or sess special work in making the 











little seeds ; an excess of phosphoric acid as l daughter and sister. She will probably, 


compared with nitrogen and potash is likely 


to force maturity in the shape of a great 
crop of small, seedy fruit. 


Another point in feeding strawberries is 
the fact that the plant food used should be 
‘The soil can- 


of a highly available nature. 
not be worked much in the average straw- 
berry plantation, and the fertilizer has little 
more than soil water to dissolve and dis- 
tribute it. The use of highly available 
ammoniates as spring topdressings, ap- 
plied as soon as the leaves show new 
growth in the spring, has been so success- 
ful that it is npw acommon practice. How- 
ever, when this ammoniate is used alone 
for any length of time, the crop begins to 
lack color, flavor and shipping qualities, 
and particularly that splendid gloss, which 
counts for so much at the market stands. 
This is due to the use of a one-sided fertil- 
izer—the potash and phosphates are not 
present in sufficient quantities to properly 
balance the nitrogen. As the average straw- 
berry plantation has some thirty months 
growth, it is patent that one application of 
fertilizer (potash and phosphates) at the 
time of setting the plants, is not large 
enough. Therefore the topdressing should 
not be limited strictly to the nitrogen. It 
is true that no particular attention need be 
paid to phosphatic topdressings, as the 
crop requires so little of this element, but 
the potash is quite another matter. The 
strawberry crop needs more potash than 
nitrogen, and a slight lack of potash is 
more severely felt in the marketableness of 
the crop thana corresponding shortage of 
either nitrogen or phosphoric acid. 

From all this we must infer that potash 
topdressings are also advisable, but there 
is a great deal more to this than the simple 
statement. It seems agreed that spring top- 
dressings of a potash containing chlorides, 
such as muriate or kainit, are less advisable 
than those of sulphate of potash, which are 
always beneficial. Therefore, topdressings 
of potash in spring should be in the form of 
sulphate, say two hundred pounds to the 
acre. This potash may be applied to ad- 
vantage as soon as the crop is off, in which 
case it is, of course, for next year’s fruit, 
and there is no considerable danger of loss 
through drainage. The potash remains in 
the soil. It must be understood that these 
potash topdressings in no way supersede 
the use of nitrogen. Both nitrogen and 
potash must be,used to make the crop such 
that the berries command a good price, and 
at the same time build up a reputation for 
their grower. 
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Native and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples cut but little figure in the market, trade 
being very dull. Prices hold about as quoted last 
week. Russets make the bulk of sales at $2 to 
$3 per barrel. There are a number of fancy Rus- 
sets out of cold storage which bring $5, some- 
times more. These are fine, large, bright apples 
of even size and uniform shape and appearance. 
Most of them come out in good condition, while 
other barrels show quitea per cent. of specked 
or decayed specimens. No cellar-stored apples 
were noticed that sold above $3.25. Ben Davis 
quote in this market a little below Russets. 
There are a very few Baldwins and Spies. 

Strawberries are plenty and cheap. Some are 
running small and poor, and can hardly ireturn 
expenses to shippers at the prices obtained this 
week. The bulk of strawberries now arrive from 
Maryland and Delaware, with some lots from 
further South or West, and large shipments from 
Norfolk, Va. A few blueberries arrive from 
South Carolina, and are selling at 15 cents per 
box, by the crate. Quality is poor as yet. South- 
ern muskmelons bring about $2.50 per crate, and 
watermelons $35 per 100. They are from Florida. 
Of foreign fruit, good oranges are about $2 per 
box, and lemons $2.50 per box of 360. 

At New York the market for apples continues 
quiet and easy, with little fruit showing quality 
sufficient to command full outside prices. 
Peaches are in good demand when choice, but 
many arrivals are green and working out slowly 
at irregular figures. Strawberries met an active 
demand early, but most of the supply was deliv- 
ered late in the week and market weakened con- 
siderably, with quotations full high toward the 
close. Small lots of blackberries and huckle- 
berries are arriving. Muskmelons sell well when 
choice, but poor green fruit neglected. Six cars 
of watermelons sold from $350 to $435, but two 
cars ofsmall, unattractive melons are offering 
lower and will probably have to go down to $250 
to $275. 








The Saunterer. 


How fleeting is dramatic fame! I was 
standing near the box office of a theatre not 
long ago when a woman approached the 
ticket agent and said: 

‘‘Tam Mrs. A—, the actress, and I sup- 
pose you will accord me the usual courtesy 
allowed the profession by giving me a pass 
to the performance.”’ 

“T donot know you, madam,” was the 
cold reply, as the woman turned away with 
a look of disappointment. 

1 recognized her, though her youthful 
charms had vanished, as a once great dra- 
matic favorite, and I told the man at the win- 
dow that she was not making a false repre- 
sentation. He was not a bad fellow in his 
way, and he became less repellent when | 
interfered, exclaiming, ‘‘ We have so many 
frauds come here that I do not know 
whom to trust. Glad to accommodate you, 
madam.”’ 

Then I remembered when all the young 
fellows about town were toasting this same 
artist once, and recalls were frequent when 
she sang or danced. And her benefits—well, 
they attracted crowds of flower-throwing 
admirers, and must have brought her much 
money. 

‘Ss Pity she didn’t save it,”” many may say, 
and to this I reply, ‘* How could she when 
she had a lot of lazy people dependent upon 
her, who never thought they ought to work 
while her popularity lasted, and they de- 
serted her, too, when she could no longer 
feed, lodge and clothe them at her own ex- 
pense.”’ She was not one of thekind of foot- 
light beauties who drink the champagne 
furnished by those sap-head undergradu- 
ates from across the river who have more 
money than braius, but a modest wife, 


block is up at half-past four, hammering 
away at some domestic carpentry, varied by 
the occasional beating of carpets. Like 
Macbeth, he murders sleep, at least for one 
man, whose occupation keeps him up until 
midnight. This persistent pounder is 
worse than a Fourth of July observer who 
is firing off crackers long before sun-up. 


Talking of graphaphones, a friend of 
mine was inveighing against their too fre- 
quent employment before a green domestic 
the other day, and she said: 

** Why don’t you have them killed, sor? ”’ 
She had never seen any of these instru- 
ments, and she evidently supposed that they 
were wild animals that had escaped from 
the circus. The graphaphone is a wonder- 
ful invention, but it ought to be kept for 
exhibition and not domestic purposes. 
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——The Grand Trunk Railway Company’s stock 
sheds in Portland, Me., were partially destroyed 
by fire May 23. Loss, $10,000. 

—tThe shipments from the United States to 
Alaska in the nine months ending with March, 
were $4,591,463 in value, against $4,267,275 in the 
corresponding months of last year; and the mer- 
chandise received from Alaska, $9,966,190, in the 
nine months ending with March, against $10,061,- 
331 in the corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year. In addition to this, there was received 
from Alaska, gold produced in Alaska to the 
value of $5,806,501, besides over $8,000,000 of ** for- 
eign gold,” by which term is meant gold from 
British territory adjacent, shipped to the United 
States through Alaska. : 
——The Oread Institute near Worcester, Mass., 
is to be moved to Baltimore County, Md., where 
1300 acres have been purchased for $170,000. 
It is proposed to divide the estate into small 
farms of from ten to eighty acres each, to be op- 
erated by pupils. The pupils legislate for them- 
selves, forming a sort on miniature republic. 
They learn also how to conduct farm operations 
in a practical way. 

——The end of the last month but one of the 
fiscal yearfouod an excess of governmental ex- 
penditures over receipts of $52,265,369 for the 
entire eleven months. This deficit, however, is 
accounted for by the heavy payments made on 
account of the Panama canal and the loan to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 


through no fault of her own, spend her re- 


Localities near the city, which were once 
truly rural, are rapidly changing into the 


receipts over expenditures in the corresponding 
eleven months of the last fiscal year ending Juce 
30, 1903, Was $38,948,616. 

——In an opinion handed down May 31 the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the United States Circuit Court in Cin- 
cinnati in the notable McCray oleomargarine 
case and sustained the constitutionality of the 
oleo laws of Congress. The decision was dis- 
oo from by Justices Fuller, Brown and Peck- 

m. 

——The fact that the present fiscal year has 
only twomonths record to make and is $19,000,000 
ahead of the highest figure for the correspond- 
ing period in any preceding year (190U) seems to 
justify the prediction that the exports of manu- 
factures in 1904 will be greater than those of any 
earlier year. The total value of manufactures 
exported in the full fiscal year 1900 was $433,851,- 
756. Should the present excess of 1904 over 1900 
continue during the remaining two months of 
the year, it would bring the grand total of exports 
of manufactures up to $450,000,000. 

—tThe only industries in Australia which at 
the present time are showing activity are those 
associated with agriculture; but even in these 
both British and Colonial manufacturers com- 
plain that in some directions they are being 





ousted by their American competitors. This is 
particularly the case in farming implements. 
American manufacturers have placed a light 
make of plow on the market, which has com- 
manded a large sale. An American seed drill 
is also being liberally patronized this year. 

——The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture holds a summer field meeting each vear, 
and Secretary Ellsworth is at present planning 
for one of more than common interest. [t will 
be held at tbe Agricultural College at Amherst 
on Thursday, June 16, the day following the Com- 
mencement exercises at the college. The Massa- 
chusetts State Grange, the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association, the Massachusetts Cream- 
ery Association, the Massachusetts Farmers 
and Cattle Owners Association, and all the 
farmers’ clubs, horticultural societies, poultry 
associations, and in fact all agricultural organi- 
zations in the State, have been invited to meet 
with the board. At 8.30 A. M., Dr. Henry T. 
Fernald will give a demonstration of preparing 
and applying salt, sulphur and lime wash for the 
San Jose scale,and also of the fumigation of a tree 
with hydrocyanic acid gas to destroy the same 
insect. This pest has caused so much damage 
among Massachusetts orchards of late years that 
an exposition of the best ways of fighting it must 
be of interest to a large number of our farmers. 
At 9.30 A. M., Prof. F. A. Waugh will demonstrate 
and explain the preparation of bordeaux mixture 
and the different effects produced by spraying 
with different kinds of nozzles and at high 
and low pressure. These demonstrations will 
occupy about two hours, and during the latter 
part of the time will be carried on simultane- 
ously, but close together and in such a way that 
the various processes can be easily followed by 
those interested. At 1: A.M. Prof. William P. 
Brooks will exhibit three leading makes of sepa- 
rators atthe dairy school, showing the method 
of operating and the action of each, and will fol- 
low this with a demonstration of the Babcock 
test and of the work of the latest model of Far- 
rington’s Pasteurizer. At 1.30 P. M., a lecture on 
the subject ‘“‘ Harness your Forces,” will be de- 
livered at the college chapel by Dr. George M. 
Twitchell of Augusta, Me. Dr. Twitchell is an 
interesting and instructive speaker, who is al- 
ways welcomed by Massachusetts audiences, 
both for what he has to say and for his manner 
of saying it. A light lunch will be served at the 
dining hall for those who wish at a slight ex- 
pense. There will be every opportunity for those 
attending the meeting to look over the college 
and its farm and grounds, as well as those of the 
experiment station. The various professors and 
assistants will be in attendance ready to answer 
inquiries and to assist in any way. The board 
hopes for ailarge attendance of farmers and 





amounting in all to $54,600,000. The excess of 


their families. 








PERCHERON 


buy at Our ces 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


n’t wait until some one else gets what 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THatr we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ou want 


atta Northfield, Minn 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND.., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires an French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W.°J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 





INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 


TEA. We assure you fair 


35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 





$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Hoe the tough and weedy piece first. It 
is now or never with such work. 
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Farming ‘should be an independent life, 
but, unluckily, not every man who would 
like to be his own boss is fit for the job. 
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Work crowds at this season. The way to 
do is to tackle the hardest and most needed 
job first; with that out of the way the next 
task will be met with courage. 





It seems safe to assume that the Univer- 
sity of California is even less enthusiastic 
than Harvard over the Presidential ambi- 
tions of Editor Hearst. 
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Great actors will probably continue to be 
as exceptional as ever, but if the present re- 
lations between church and stage continue 
there seems no reason why all the actors 
shouldn’t eventually be good. 


2 
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One can easily admire both Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Daly, and yet smile at Mr. Daly’s logic 
in explaining why Mr. Shaw is greater than 
Mr. Shakspere. Mr. Shaw, it seems, had 
Mr. Shakspere to build upon. 
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Sorrow still follows in the wake of the 
automobile; even with the best intentions 
the sport seems to be one in which the man 
who follows it can hardly avoid taking 
somebody else’s life in his hands. 

It is with pleasure that we note the sus- 
pension of a baseball player for having 
aimed a quid of tobacco at the person of an 
umpire. The iucident is not one that en- 
hances the glory of the national game. 


>_> 


The Floating Hospital resumes business 
in the old boat; but the new one will be 
even more needed at the beginning of next 
season than it is at present. The surprising 
thing is that the money for it hasn’t already 
been forthcoming. 








A common cause of what looks like shift- 
lessness is nothing but the result of trying 
to do too much. If two men start more 
work in the spring than four could finish 
properly, some of the work is sure to be not 
more than half done. 
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At any rate the arrival of the United 
States warships off Tangier will affcrd 
amusement to some of the idlers along the 
water front if not to the Sultan; and it is to 
be hoped that they will materially assist 
Mr. Predicaris out of his precarious pre- 
dicament. 
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The disastrous results following the re- 
cent walking match in the French army 
furnishes another example of theease with 
which an apparently harmless sport may 
become dangerous; but, even so, we cannot 
help feeling that some of the contestants 
were a bit out of training. 
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The consensus of expert opinion concern- 
ing the merits of the proposed Quaker mon- 
ument for Salem, has apparently saved that 
city from the infliction of an unsuitable 
memorial. ‘* Not of sufficient merit ” isa 
decision that would have spared Boston 
quite a number of unhappy monuments. 
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Boston will hardly sympathize with the 
loving kindness of the New York gentle- 
man who is now in trouble for having mod- 
estly and unintentionally used another 
man’s name in answering the advertise- 
ment of a young woman who wanted to go 
on the stage. Hiding one’s light under 
another man’s bushel is usually a mistaken 
policy. 

We read in a contemporary that Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell has been presented 
with a portrait of herself by the Armenians 
of America. We have heard of several 
writers collaborating to make a book—the 
now forgotten ‘‘ Mirour for Magistrates,’’ 
for example—, but never before of anything 
so splendidly universal in the way of por- 
traiture. 


> 
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And so Lieutenant Bilse, author of the 
“Life in a Garrison Town,’’ that has so 
disappointed those among us who expected 
something even more scandalous, has been 
wounded ina duel. Hisinjuries are so seri- 
ous, it is announced, that the gallant author 
will require a whole week to recover from 
them. Honor must have been more than 
satisfied in this case; even self-compla- 
cent. 
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Bright yellow trimmings on a white house 
were too much for the almost Bostonian 
sensibilities of the painters recently hired 
by a wealthy New York silk manufacturer. 
They refused to dip their brushes in the 
yellow pigment, declaring, however dear 
the proposed color scheme might be to 
the house owner, that it would be death 
and destruction to the reputation of any 
painter who should be known to have 
painted it. ; 
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Lilacs are grown in forcing houses by 
English gardeners and kept in bloom from 
October to May. By freezing them or treat- 
ing with chemicals in the fall they will 
start growing and blooming when taken 
into heated houses. The most ornamental 
varieties of French lilacs are preferred. 
Whether winter lilacs would finda profit- 
able sale in this country is uncertain, but 
the attempt to develop a market for them 
would seem worth while. 
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Certainly it isa helpful defendant, down 
Brockton way, who reads aloud the letters by 
which it is claimed that he has alienated a 
wife’s affection. None of the lawyers in 
the case were able to decipher them, which 
would seem to show that although Cupid is 
sometimes blind, he is also on occasion 
something of an expert in deciphering 
illegible manuscript. But perhaps the re- 
cipient was interested only in reading be- 
tween the lines. 
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The mistake made by the Lynn boarding- 
house people who were brought into court 
the other day by an indignant boarder was 
certainly hardly excusable. Any one might 
have known that an unrestricted and un- 
ehangeable diet of pork and beans was not 
nicely suited to a boarder named Amidee. 
But when Amidee protested, what more 
natural than that the star boarder should 
have attacked the objector, thus adding to 
bis popularity with the, landlady but un- 
happily precipitating a violent personal 
combat. 


The University of Maine, located ina 
good farming section of the Kennebec basin 
at the natural gateway of that garden of the 
East, the Aroostook valley, should nat- 
urally be strong in the agricultural features, 
and likewise easily keep in touch with the 














farming interests of the State. its intention 
to make the most of the opportunity for 
growth and influence along this line, is 
shown by the recent increase of the agri- 
cultural teaching force, the construction or 
enlargement of agricultural buildings, the 
holding of field days and other signs of 
greater activity. The number of students 
has been growing so rapidly of late that the 
present living accommodations are uo more 
than sufficient. Maine farmers have been 
rather prosperous of late years, and are 
better able vo give their sons and daughters 
a@ more complete education. 

Good-will govs further toward good ser 
vice than some people believe. Said a man 
of great business ability, an employer of 
hundreds: ‘**I like to feel that the boys 
are working withme.’”” He had found by 
experience that the loyal, interested em- 
ployees were likewise the most effective 
and reliable. Even many of the. once “‘ soul- 
less corporations have been in recent years 
actively cultivating a similar feeling of 
pride and gratitude among workmen. The 
principle appiies to farm help. ‘The farmer 
who holds the respect and liking of his 
men gets better men and keeps them longer. 
There are fewer accidents and blunders 
on his tarm, bat more forethought and co- 
operation. The interested helper isa kind 
of partner, while the half-hearted, unthink- 
ing man is more like a machine. The busi- 
ness value of loyalty is worth more thought 
than most farmers give to the subject. 

> 

To get into business relation with the 
consumers is the fond dream of the enter- 
prising farmer everywhere. In thiscountry 
the postal service offers no facilities, while 
the express companies are of the nature of 
mutually arranged monopolies affording no 
encouragement of any kind to small ship- 
ments of produce. One of the English rail- 
roads has just taken up the problem in a 
way that deserves attention. First, the 
company supplies town and city consumers 
with a list of the producers along its line of 
railway, 80 that those who wish to have 
their vegetables, fruit and dairy produce 
fresh from the farm the same day that it is 
gathered or made, will know where to send 
their orders. The producers can, if they 
wish, buy suitable shipping boxes of the 
railroad. The company takes a package 
weighing not over twenty-four pounds, and 
delivers it to the consumer at a cost of 
twelve cents for fifty miles,and at much 
lower rates, proportionally, for longer dis- 
tances. English farmers naturally feel en- 
couraged over the prospect of this chance to 
skim the cream of the great retail market. 
The furmer complaint was that produce 
could be more easily sent from America to 
the English cities than from the farming 
districtsa few miles away. ‘The new plan 
shows that the railroads have seen new 
light. In this country the express com- 
panies charge prices that kill all chances for 
much trade of this kind. They have also 
divided the territory among themselves in 
such a way that the charge for transportation 
bears slight relation to the distance. Every 
successful movement in other countries to 
briug producer and consumer together in- 
creases discontent of the American farmer 
with the present situation. If the transpor- 
tation companies insist on keeping up their 
present attitude, the Government postal ser- 
vice should add a department affording the 
cheap, quick, careful service needed. 


a 
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Rural Gardening. 


‘“*T should say it depends mostly ona 
man’s training,’’ observed a prominent 
market gardener, ** in deciding him whether 
to become a farmer or gardener. For my 
part, I know little about general farming; 
cannot even express an opinion about it. I 
was brought up among gardeners and grew 
into the business.’’ 

The same is true of a large proportion of 
the most successful market gardeners. 
Their achievements are often in part the 
result of a father’s and grandfather’s 
skill, experience or capital in addition to 
their own. The details of the business have 
soaked into them gradually from boyhood, 
and their occupation was grown into rather 
than chosen. 

Market gardening near large cities has 
become quite distinct from all-around farm- 
ing. Young men brought up on average 
farms learn very little about hothouse veg- 
etables, which now are generally considered 
the most profitable of the productions of a 
suburban farm. Many gardeners can 
superintend the construction of new houses 
and soon can set up their own boilers, pip- 
ing and iron work. The successful raising 
of the hothouse crops requires a combination 
of judgment and of a vast number of details, 
and cannot be learned from books or con- 
versation alone. The gardeners themselves 
sometimes hardly realize how new to the 
outside farmer are many of the items of 
knowledge which it seems to them that 
almost everybody must know. In the 
cultivation of outdoor vegetable crops 
the farmer and gardener are more 
nearly in line. Yet so marked is 
the difference between the simple, labor- 
saving plan of most farm gardening and 
the thorough and concentrated methods of 
the gardener, that the farmer who competes 
in these times has very much to learn. For 
similar reason, the gardener who attempts 
to add to his gardening the farm special- 
ties, like poultry, bees or dairy cows, often 
gets poor results because he has had no par- 
ticular chance to gain experience along such 
lines. Thus in occupations so much alike 
as farming and gardening, the principle of 
‘cobbler stick to your last’’ applies with 
considerable effect. 

Yet there may be farmers’ sons whose 
enterprise and inclinations direct them 
strongly toward the gardening activities. 
Gardening is the more specialized branch, 
and, as might be expected, it is the more 
profitable for the right men. It requires 
great energy and industry and all- 
around business ability, including skill in 
care of the crops chosen. More capital is 
needed, and there is more risk of failure, as 
well as chance for greater profit. The gar- 
dener buys or hires costly land, puts up ex- 
pensive greenhouses, buys manure in great 
quantities, and employs dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of hired hands. His success de- 
pends on using all this capital to good ad- 
vantage, and also hinges from year to year 
upon the season, the condition of affairs in 
the Southern truck-raising districts, and 
upon many circumstances liable to cause 
violent changes in the markets. 

The average farmer does a safer business. 
He handles less cash and finds an impor- 
tant market on the farm itself. His crops 
are staple products for which the demand 
is steady and the price variation moderate. 
If successful he cannot expect sach large 
profits as the gardener, while in poor years 
he has less cause for worry. His work is 
less evenly distributed, usually requiring 
very long, hard days in summer, while in 
winter and during bad weather the work is 
less strenuous. The Boston gardeners of 
late years usually content themselves with 
a@ moderate day’s work for men and teams, 
but the greenhouses and hotbeds extend the 














busy season all through the year. For this 
reason is able to hire a better class of help 
since he iz able to give his best men work 
twelve monthe in the year. 

The position of a gardener is like that of 
any man who puts all his eggs in one basket; 
it must be a good basket and he must watch 
it closely. The same is true of the commer- 
cial fruit grower, the hup specialist, the 
florist, the dairyman, or the poultry farmer. 
Special lines of production require more 
and promise more. Men of more than ordi- 
nary business ability find better scope for 
their talent by producing special crups such 
as those of the gardener. Others who be- 
lieve their training, aptitude and circum- 
stances do not warrant them to specialize, 
may lead safe, happy and prosperous lives 
as all-around farmers. Not so many years 
ago nearly all farms inthe same climate 
yielded similar crops and products. Now 
the variety is great, and it would seem that 
any man could find his place in an occupa- 
tion with such room for adaptation to per- 
sonal fitness and choice. 
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The Humours of the Customs. 


Doubtless not a little good will be done 
by the publication of that recent clever 
article which, while it showed that in the 
customs servize, as elsewhere, many amus- 
ing things are happening all the time, 
showed also that women who endeavor to 
cheat the United States Government a; the 
wharves place themselves thereby in what 
may prove to be a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Hardly a day passes in the season of 
heavy travel, we are told, without the ap- 
pearance of teary-eyed women, seeking to 
avoid the consequences of their attempts to 
smuggle. 

One such, after being assured that the 
law and the newspapers would not bother 
her if only she paid in fall the foreign value 
of the goods she had attempted to conceal, 
the duty and fifty per cent. fine, gladly 
handed over the money, saying at the same 
time that always before she had paid duty, 
and that she never would have thought of 
trying to evade payment on this occasion, 
had not her friends laughed at her and 
boasted that by reason of their cieverness 
they themselves always came through with- 
out expense. - 

This attitude of boastfulness in the face 
of what can only be regarded as smuggling, 
isone which thousands of men and women 
who go abroad every year constantly main- 
tain toward the law which levies duties on 
their foreign purchases. They would be 
grieved and shocked,” as the Century’s 
writer remarks, ‘‘at being called smug- 
glers. They merely play an amusing game 
of hide-and-seek in which they laugh if 
they win, and pay the duties only if they 
arecaught. There is no moral turpitude in 
that, they argue. It is right enough to 
beat Uncle Sam, a thing to be proud of, an 
exploit to be bragged about, as it not intre- 
quently is, in church sociables and at sew- 
ing bees.”’ Of the woman who remarked 
that she was glad if she didn’t look queer, 
she well might, inasmuch as she had a sil- 
ver tea set hanging under her skirts, and 
of the girl who wears furs in August for 
the purpose of demonstrating that she is 
bringing in nothing dutiable, we have all 
heard with amusement. 

Perhaps we have remarked that these 
ladies need have been to no such great pains 
had they come inin Boston. For certainly 
the customs officers at this port are kindly 
as well as sensible. And they do not con- 
ceive that the law requires them to place a 
heavy tax upona set of furs which a nice 
girl has obviously purchased for her own 





use, or upOn a silver tea service which her | 


nice mother has quite as obviously picked 
up abroad as a present toa nice maiden aunt 
left here behind. Women who try too hard 
to escape duty do themselves and the cus- 
toms officers great injustice. Butthen, that 
is another of the humours of the customs. 
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Wanted: A Society for the Promotion 
of Good Manners. 

**T am glad to see that you moved over to 
the further end of the seat,’’ one woman was 
heard to remark to another i.. the Subway, 
the other day. ‘“‘I think the way in which 
people compel others to climb past them in 
open cars is abominable.’* The lady ad- 
dressed laughed a little, and then said: 
‘“* Well, to be frank, the real reason I moved 
over was because this particular end of the 
seat i3 out of the sun. I don’t mind admit- 
ting that I am one of those who hold that in 
acar which one takes for a pleasure ride 
the best place fairly enough belongs to the 
person who succeeds in getting it. To be 
sure, I dun’t make old people and lame men 
climb over me, but apart from them, 1 have 
no scruples.”” The second speaker certainly 
had the recommendation of honesty. And 
in that in the case ot certain weaker per- 
sons she made an exception to her rule of 
selfishness, she was at least occasionally 
courteous. 

And even occasional courtesy is now de- 
plorably rare if one may trust the declara- 
tion of some critics. In the opinion of 
many, indeed the time has come when dis- 
tinet education should be given in manners. 
‘“*As the expression of thought demands 
freedom in the use of the mother tongue, 
so the expression of the spirit, the soul and 
the mind of a boy or girl demands freedom 
and charm of manner; for manner is the 
expression of the personality and is quite 
as important as the command of language.’’ 

In this country manners have too long 
been undervalued and regarded as the flower 
of less democratic societies. The result is 
a loss in American life which is broadly 
recognized nowadays and cannot be too soon 
repaired. For manners, as Tennyson well 
said, **are not idle, but the fruit of loyal 
nature and of noble mind.”’ Especially is 
it important in a democracy which places 
the emphasis on the dignity of a man, apart 
from his birth or environment, that a high 
value should be placed upon manners. It 
is the degree in which a man is respectful 
and deferential and kindly that determines 
very often the status of the man himself. 
He need not have been born to all the 
amenities of life. We are ready to forgive 
him his lack of family and of background, 
if only he behave like a gentleman. 

But bad manners, as the Outlook points 
out, cheapen life by giving expressicn toa 
low valuation of men and women. In a 
democracy there is a tendency to cheapen 
men and women. The “I am as good as you 
are ’’ spirit so ripe in America would drag 
down the man of cultivation and character 
to the level of the tramp and the boor. This 
tendency has long been noted by critics on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the ex- 
tension of American influence has been es- 
pecially deplored, because in the view of a 
good many foreigners, it means the letting 
down of standards. To correct this great 
American lack, it has been suggested that 
our boys and girls be taught in school the 
high importance of manners, and that not 
only because good manners give social life 
its charm, but because they express respect 
for ourselves and for others. 

Anything that is worth having is not 
easily attainable. And it is only by con- 


stant and careful drill, of course, that 
young people may be made deferential to 
their elders and courteous to all. Often 
boys and girls reach even the highest 
classes of our high schools without having 
the least idea that there are certain accepted 
forms of respect, which it is incumbent upon 
the young always to show tu those who are 
older. 

There is a story told of a certain reception 
once given to some young peuple just grad- 
uated from the high school of a Western 
city, at which those who were being honored 
sat in rocking-chairs all the evening, with 
their backs turned to their guests, chatting 
comfortably to each other, and took not 
even the truuble to rise when friends came 
up to congratulate them! Obviously, these 
young people were in great need of just 
such a society for the promotion of polite- 
ness as the Oatlook recommends. Even 
from a business standpoint, manners have 
their value. 

Occasionally, quite unconsciously, some 
very worthy per-on luses an important 
place, a place, even, for which he may be in 
many ways admirably suited, by neglect to 
observe the fine laws of courtesy. There 
was the case of a clever and excellently 
equipped young man, whom a well-known 
public man was about to engage as his sec- 
retary. But because this young man failed 
to rise when the wife of his employer-to-be 
entered the room, his chances were spoiled. 
In that particular po ition it was of the ut- 
most importance that a secretary possess 
the outward and visible signs as well as the 
spirit of politeness. 

There is too widely prevalent an impres- 
sion that good manners are effeminate, that 
attention to form and to dress involves a loss 
of manliness, and that a certain disregard 
of these things implies independence and 
vigor. Such is very far from being true. 
Fine manners almost always are the reflec- 
tion of ideals. Just because the American is 
almost universally kindly, he ought to be 
the most courteous of persons. There is an 
old copy book saying that ‘“* True politene-s 
arises from kindness of heart,’’ which would 
make the pink of courtesy. Undeniably 
whatever we as 2 people lack 1n this matter, 
is the result of ignorance on the one hand 
and haste on the other. 

The girls and boys who had not been 
taught the necessity of rising to shake 
hands, could scarcely be blamed for their 
failure, but for the secretary the only ex- 
planation was laziness; he certainly should 
have been more active in his courtesy. 
Parents and schools are culpable when 
they do not as much insist upon these things 
as that a verb shall agree with its subject 
in person snd number. Emphatically our 
exchange is right in asserting that the 
schools have a great work to do in the 
teaching of manners. 
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The True Workman. 


Longfellow, in ‘‘The Building of the 
Ship,’’ said long ago the heart giveth grace 
upto every art,and this seemed to be the 
lesson which President Eliot intended to 
enforce when he asserted that the trade 
unions made a mistake when they assumed 
that labour was joyless and to be endured 
only as a means for buying pleasure after- 
ward. It has often been said that true 
recreation consists 1nachange of occupa- 





who does not know what te do with him- 
self. He lays himself open to nearly all 
forms of temptation, and more especially to 
the drioking of spiritous liquors to excess, 
which is usually the forerunner of the in- 
dulgence of other vices. 

If a man is not interested in his work he 
does not get on even in a worldly sense, for 
he is a mere machine. He derives no satis- 
faction from his labor, and is invariably a 
poor workman whose services are not in 
active demand, and who is probably only 
kept in place by an organization which de- 
mands as much consideration for the care- 
less artisan as it does for the more accom- 
plished one who has a pride in his achieve- 
ments. The brawler, the disturber, usually 
labors for only the money he may get out 
of his toil, but the skilled wage-earner has 
an ambition to earn a reputation that may 
eventually place bim in a position of inde- 
pendence, if there is such a position in this 
world, where we are all more or less de- 
pendent upon each other, for there is no 
class without its responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the advancement of the general 
welfare. 

Of course, man must earn his daily bread 
in some way or other, for even if he has large 
estates, they must be looked after, or they 
will cease to be remunerative; but to have 
only the financial recompense in mind, with 
a view to disposing of it in pleasure in the 
end, makes man little better than a brute, 
who finds its sole bliss in gratifying physi- 
cal instincts. The happiest workingmen 
are those who can feel at the end of their 
day’s labor that *‘ something accomplished, 
something done, has earned a night’s re- 
pose,”’ free from the desire for the unhal- 
lowed entertainment, that too many seek at 
the end of the week to their moral and ma- 
terial degradation. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, certainly, but if he have no joy 
in work, he will find little true gratification 
when it is over. He cannot then turn to 
intellectual pastimes that will improve his 
mind and make him a respectable citizen. 


The Educational Trend on the Fenway. 


Evidently the time is not far distant 
when Huntington avenue, out towards 
Brookline, will become the lower Boylston 
street of Boston. According to present 
tendencies, the thoroughfare stands a very 
good chance of being the city’s line of 
chief distinction, with reference to art and 
educational institutions. Regarding the 
Public Library as the first beautiful build- 
ing on this street, we find only a little 
farther along the College of Oratory, Chick- 
ering Hall, the New Century building, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Symphony Hail, the Con- 
servatory of Music and Tufts Medical 
School. Beyond is the location of the 
proposed new Art Museum; nearby the 
Harvard Medical School is already erecting 
a fine new building, and exactly opposite 
Mrs. Gardner’s Palace is the superb struct- 
ure,—just receiving its finishing touches— 
in which Simmons College will hold its 
classes next year. 

Quite lately, too, the mayor has approved 
the taking of land ata point still more in 
advance for the Girls’ Latin Schovul and the 
Normal and Training Schools. Interspersed, 
or in close proximity to all of these, are 
music, art and other private schools, which 
are doing admirable work for the education 
of the rising generation, and for the sus- 
taining of Boston’s high reputation for 
culture. The city is distinctly to be con- 
gratulated, it would appear, in having the 
Fenway to grow in. When the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and the Medical 
Library moved into their fine, new homeon 
the Fenway only a few years ago, it was 
felt that these institutions had placed them- 
selves quite beyond their power of helpful- 
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were those of us who murmured very 
audibly when the Public Library set up 
housekeeping in Copley square, alleging 
that we could never get used to that long 
block of added distance. 

With the multiplication of fine educational 
institutions in and about our Fenway, and 
the constant improvement of.their surround- 
ings by the Metropolitan Art Commission, 
Boston bids fair to become in the near 
future, too, acity of much greater architect- 
ural impressiveness than it has ever been. 
Which, certainly, is a “* consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.’’ 

The Hidden Mines. 

In all the discussion that has been going 
on concerning the illegitimate use of sub- 
marine mines outside of the traditional 
territorial limit of three miles at Port 
Arthur, it has never occurred to any one, as 
faras we know, to oppose the use of this 
cowardly method ot defence anywhere. 
There has been much talk about extending 
the limit, because the cannon carry six 
times as far as they did when it was estab- 
lished, but the use of mines by belligerents 
is not discouraged as it should be. 

It is still an open question whether the 
Japanese battleship Hatsuse was destroyed 
by a Russian or a Japanese mine, for it 
seems that there has been asomewhat reck- 
less sinking of floating mines by both Rus- 
sia and Japan ina manner that may prove 
highly dangerous to neutral shipping. If 
international law could prohibit their em- 
ployment altogether, there would be less 
suggestion of barbarity in the present art 
of warfare. There is something heroic 
about an open fight, but this mining busi- 
ness is cruel and cowardly, suggesting the 
dynamite outrages by Anarchists and 
others who war on society, and the das- 
tardly affiir of the blowing up of the 








tion, and there is surely no more miserable | 
creature under the sun than the idle man | 


Maine which p.ecipitated our war with 
Spain. To send men into eternity with- 
| out warning, through the agency of a mine 
| or submarine hoat, lool:s very much like 
murder, the act of an assassin who stabs 
| while his victim is sleeping. War under 
| any circumstances is hell, according to Gen- 
| eral Sherman’s definition, but to make it 
| the deepest kind of a one is not called for at 
the present stage of our civilization, when 
| all eyes are turned towards universal peace. 

The blame for the breaking out of the 
present contest in the far East rests, ac 
cording to Melville E. Stone, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press of the United 
States, upon the newspaper press of Lon- 
don, which he says incited the combatants 
to war. ‘It never lost an opportunity,’’ to 
use his own words, ‘‘ to inflame the Rus- 
sians and Japanese against each other, and 
finally, in the most critical hour, when all 
Tokio was at fever heat, a false dispatch 
was sent to Japan tothe effect that Viceroy 
Alexieff had been empowered to begin war 
without further instructions from his gov- 
ernment. From that moment the peace party 
in Tokio was impotent. lt surrendered all 
hope of averting the conflict.’’ If this be true, 
the decent press of this country and else- 
where should do all that it can to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Russians and 
Japanese, in a dispute over questions that 
should have been settled by arbitration; 
and, at the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that the King of England was not in 
sympathy with the press of his capita:. He 
used all the influence that he possessed with 
Russia to prevent war. His overtures were 
not regarded favorably, which is not to the 
credit of the empire of the Czar, no matter 
what influences brought on the appeal to 
arms. 





Old Standards Restored. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that some 
members of our immigration pupulation, 
when they find themselves in a new country 
amid strange surroundings, confound lib- 
erty with license and imagine that in a so- 
called free country they can do pretty 
much as they please. They fail naturally 
to grasp the meaning of our institutions, 
and, tberefore, are constantly getting 
themselves into trouble by violations of 
laws of which they know little or noth- 
ing. At home they were better behaved, 
because they were under more rigid re- 
strictions, but here they become danger- 
ous through misunderstanding their 
true position. Legally their ignorance 
is no excuse, but this need not prevent our 
viewing their actions with a grain or two 
of charity. Weshould consider that their 
change of environment has had a b‘“d effect 
upon them in destroying their sense of re- 
sponsibility. They are ina place where 
they have no acquaintances beyond a small 
circle, and consequently they are not so 
guarded in their conduct as _ they 
would be if they were well known in 
the crowded localities in which they 
live. Man is little to be trusted when 
he feels that there is no moral or religious 
force to hold him back, and in the old days 
many a well brought up American youth 
was demoralized in the mining settlements 
by a lawless association that did not exist 
at home. 

Jacob Riis proposes to make reputable 
members of society by the mistaken immi- 
grants through public school education, 
parish districting and an annual enrollment. 
He says that half the difficulty with the im- 
migrant population lies in the loss of reckon- 
ing that follows the destruction of old stand- 
ards, and this is in line with what we have 
already indicated. Mr. Riis’ plan for parish 
districting has already been productive of 
great good in the increase of church attend- 
ance by people who have been taught that 
they are part of a worthy community, and 
are not drifting wanderers in whom no- 
body is particularly interested. This keeps 
them from excesses, for they wish to be as 
good as those who have set them an ex- 
ample of correct living. 





The annual enrollment, too, is well calcu- 


lated to awaken in the strangers a s: f 
self-respect, for with their names ap). 
with others in a public listing they \ 
gin to think themselves of some «a : 
and will endeavor to keep step |: e 
procession of their neighbors. The, 
recognize that they have a new hi «{ 
which they should be as proud and as), 
as of the old one which they wil! 1: \<¢; 
probably see again. Thus old standar!- of 
well-doing will be restored to theadvan:iss 
of all. 





I think a goon, rair, well-matured tree js 
the proper one to set, and not to set a 
stunted treeon any account; they are not 
worth setting. What we call second-class 
never, at least in my experience for many 
years, becomes first class.—C. M. Hooker, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CHOPS, 


CLARK’S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLOW. 


Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, 1 
7 ft.deep. Will plow anew 
cut forest. His double 
action Cutaway Harrow 
keeps the land true, 
moves18,000tons of earth 
cuts 30 acres perday. 
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mustard,charlock hard hack 
sun-flower, milkweed, thist!e or 
any foul plant. 


Send for circulars. 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A, 


Tell us your needs. We'll meet them 


exactiy with our magnificent line. 


Hand, Power, Steam. 


All kinds for all purposes (including Spray 
Pumps) with pipe and hose connections, au i 
power adapted, if desired. Let us suggest 
and estimate for you on anything that_per- 
tains to water raising. Pump Catalog Free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
166-168 High Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Stearns’ 


SILO 


ENGINES, CUTTERS 
AND CARRIERS. 


THE A.T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO., 


156 Taylor St., Neponset 
Boston, Mass. 











GREAT SALE OF 


POLLED DURHAMS 
SHORTHORNS 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 


JUNE 14 and 15 
UNION STOCK YARDS, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Entries have been received * ™ 
the well-known breeders 


DAN R. HANNA, Ravenna, Oh 

OSCAR HADLEY, Plainfield, | 

J. H. MARTZ, Greenville, Ohio 

M. F. CREEK, Liberty, Ind. 

J. M. KLASE, Houston, Ohio 

A. S. BURR, Bement, III. 

FLETCHER S. HINES, Indian= ° 
lis, Ind. 

ARTHURA. JONES, Delaware 

W. B. MARVIN, Urbana, Ohio 

STROD HAYS, Sulphur Springs: 

WALTER E. CLINE, New Vi: 
Ohio. 

GEO. KIRK & SON, Anderson d. 


DAVID WALLACE, Mar: .° 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE PLANT-FATAL DAYS 
(OBSTONDST-EGA 
Is time to cut weeds, Canada thist!:~. + 


Secret lost by forefathers, but recently 
manuscript of Agrippa. Plant-Fatal [Da $ 
come same time each year. Death to we inane 
these days. I am sole owner of this valua! ' 
tion. rite for particulars, proof, aud «: 

righted booklet. Address - Pa. 
Cc. W. MILLER, Printer, Wampru™: 
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“pines 

With one of Loomis’ late improved mae pital 
ou are sure of large profits on the ei). 

nvested. They are the leaders 1! oo Well 
Certainly the greatest money earnings 
Drilling Machinery made in America. ¢ oni 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


.2ntVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending June 8, 1904. 





Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 

s week....3928 4156 68 28,544 2860 
tweek....-3604 7060 140 28272 9971 
year ago. 900 5019 27,672 2u95 
ses, 665. 





Pricer ou Northern Cattle. 
<ee—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
lity, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
i quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
'@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
\@3.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.15. Store 
\le—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
«70; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
-4kEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c; 
ra, 4@6c; sheep and lambs ver ewt., 1n lots, 
1) @6.00; lambs, $4.30@7.30. 
\r Hoas—Per pound, Western, 4}@5c. live 
cht; shotes, wholesale——; retail, §$2.50@ 
-ountry dressed hogs, 53 @6kic. 
RAL CALVES—3@5c p fd. 
‘1p k8—Brighton—6}@7ec P tb; country lots, 6@ 


\LF SKINS—13@1lic p Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
rvLLow—Brightoa, 3@se Pp tb; country lots 
724C. 

PELTS—50.@90e. 
LAMB SKINS—25@35c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertown. 
\ Gilmore 20 JS Henry 19 #9 


Parmington LS 0 H Forbush 16 
Co 4 HF Whitney 10 
© H Farrington 6 At Brighton. 
FH Webster 9 2 JS Henry 62 
Hi M Lowe 12 R Connors 50 
|. W Harris 10 H A Gilmore 18 
1) W Bragden 7 Scattering 50 
J Look 6 L Stetson 12 
Tre Libby Co 20 M Abrams 30 
Connors 15 D Simonds 6 
Geo Cheney 9 
New Hampshire A Wheeler 3 
At Brighten. C A Waite 10 
F L Cotton 15 A M Baggs 10 
F RMorrill 16 T J Moroney 21 
AtNEDM™M& Weel DA Walker 5 
‘o. CD Lewis 16 
E RK Freneh 14 
Jones & Moul- Western. 
ton 3 At Brighton. 
Gs Peavey 5 6 JJ Kelley 25 
At Watertown. S& 128 
W F Wallace — 23 S$ Learnard 64 
Swift & Co 714 972 
Vermont. Morris Beef Co 663 
At Watertown. A Davis 25 
Fred Savage 2 122 AINE DM& Weel 
R E Freneh 12 Ce. 
N H Woodward 10 3 Swift & Vo 244 


Dorand Bros 11 NEDM& Wool 

A Williamson 9 0 

B H Combs 5 Morris Beef Co 27 

AtNEDM& Weel W Daniels 250 
Co. At Watertown. 

WA Ricker 42 J A Hathaway 689 748 

B F Ricker 6 


F S Atwood 6 Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
JS Henry 44 J Gould 102 





Export Traffic. 

The shipments of the week were 2298 States 
cattle, 102 Canada cattle and 748 States sheep, 
being near 600 more cattle and 1683 less sheep 
than a week ago. The English market on States 
cattle by latest cable indicates lower prices on 
the lots not especially nice by $c, with no change 
in best cattle. Range at 11@12ic, d. w. Sheep 
sell at lva@l4e, d. w. All States stock but 102 
cattle from Canada. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Syl- 
yania, for Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 545 cattle, 748 sheep by J. A. Hatha- 
way; 102 Canada cattle by J. Gould. On steamer 
Winifredian, for Liverpool, 450 cattle by Swift & 
Co.; 300 do. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer | 
Austrian, for Glasgow, 250 cattle by W. Daniels. 
On steamer Columbian, for London, 279 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 274 do. by Swift & Co. 


Horse Business. 

Quite a perceptible change is noted in the de- 
mand for heavy draft horses. It would appear 
that a good share of the buyers were supplied 
until falltrade setsin. There are not sufficient | 
drivers on the market to fill the demand, and the 
same is true for good saddle horses that have 
the other qualities combined. Good State of 
Maine horses arein request. At Welch & Hall 
Company’s sale stable was a fair week’s business 
in chunks and drivers. Good horses are strong 
in price. The demand for drivers Is especially 
good, and all the orders cannot be filled, there 
being a searcity of desirable grades at range of 
$1500275. At Moses Colman & Son’s all descrip- 
tions were selling well at $50@225. A number of 
family horses sold at $200@235. Pony and saddle 
horses are indemand. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale 
stable were sales of 1000@1600-tb horses at $150a@ 
‘0, a3 to quality; a few seconds sold at $75@175. 


Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday —Stock train arrived early with some 
faucy stock. Mr. Denning had in a registered, 
pure-bred, four-year-old Holstein bull of nice 
proportions, weighing 1895 tbs, as handsome as a 
picture, selling near 5c; also a pair of seal-brown 
geldings for family use by Fred Savage, 15.3 
hands high, of 2200 ths the pair; very fancy and 
cost around $1500; a great attraction at the 
yards. Those who had good beef cattle found 
easy sale atic advance. H.F. Whitney sold 10 
beef cows, average 900 Ibs, at 2@4}c; 1 Durham 
bull, of good size and quality, at 4c; 1 store bull, 
sus. J. A. Hathaway sold for home trade 40 
steers, Of 1550 ths, at 53¢; 30 do., of 1525 Ibs, at 

'; 35 d0., Of 1500 ths, at 54c: 40 do., of 1475 ibs, at 


Milch Cows. 
Contractors have plenty of milk and cow trade 
utinues slow at weak prices, $25@65, as to 
iuality. 
. Fat Hogs. 
11 good supply at steady prices. Western at 
‘iv, lw. Loeal hogs, 5}@6ic, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 

\ light run for the week that followed a good 
ast week. Although Western lambs cost 
by 40c p 100 tbs for best, yet they handled 

tly, looking fora still further decline. Old 
‘p steady at &3.30@6.05 Pp 100 tbs; lambs at 
“7.30 )) 100 tbs. 
Veal Calyes. 
ndled at steady prices. They are wanted 
‘ull prices, with easy disposals. W. F. Wal- 
sold 40 calves, of 130 tbs, at 4c. J.S. Henry, 
ves, Of 130 ths, at 43c; sales at 472 and 5c for 
ra full lots. 
Live Poultry. 
pply forthe week 35,000 tbs. Prices on fowl}, 
lsc, Chickens come under head of broilers, 
2c Ib; roosters, 8@9c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 
ine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 225; 
\. Gilmore, 12; C. H. Farrington, 12; F. H. 
ster, 60; H. M. Lowe, 40; The Libby Company, 


w Hampshire—F. L. Cotton, 15; E.R. French, 
Jones & Moulton, 210; G. 8. Peavey, 39; W. F. 
ice, 75, 
rmont—Fred Savage, 60; R. E. French, 350; 
Woodward, 100; Dorand Bros., 44; A. Wil- 
son, 56; B. H. Combs, 200; W. A. Ricker, 
i. F. Ricker, 195; F. 8. Atwood, 60; J. S. 
y, 108. 
Ssachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 123; R. Connors, 
A. Gilmore, 17; scattering, 150; L. Stetson, 
’. Simonds, 12; George Cheney, 20; C. A. 
‘e,3; A. M. Baggs, 7; D. A. Walker, 4; C. D. 
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“ATCH & ROBERTS 
Commission Merchants 
EGGS, BEANS, 
BUTTER, 

MAPLE 
PRODUCTS. 
18 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS 








Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ........-.. 1 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-.. 184@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 184@ 
Western, large ash tubs................. 184@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........-.-..... 184.@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..........-....... 174.@18 
Creamery, western firsts.............-....- 174@18 
Creamery, seconds................-...----. 15@J6 
Creamery, eastern..........-.--.--..------ 15@18 
OS aS errr rr 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 16@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .......-...-. 12@}14 
RE RA ee eran 10@15} 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery......----------- 19@ 
Ss Serer ne Vi@ 
ESS ae corre ee 
Common to good........---.-------.------- 13.@14 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints.........- 
Extra northern creamery.....-..---------- 19@ 
Firsts, northern creamery .-.-.-.-.--------- 18 
| Extranortnern dairy....... -------------- 17@ 
RO need nase cess end nyssshoenavensees® 16a 
Common to good.... ...-....-. .---.------- 13.@14 
Cheese. 
NEW. 


New York twins, extra......--..------.---- 8@ 

| New York twins, firsts...........---..-.. 7a 
New York twins, seconds.........----- 5a6 
Vermont twins, extra.......--.-.---- 8@ 
Vermont twins, firsts....-...--.----- 7@ 
Vermont twins, seconds..-.....-.--.-------- 5@6 

OLD. 
New York and Vermont twins, best -...-- 8a9 
N. Y. and Vt. twins, common to good ..... 647 
Ega2s. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, pP d0Z......--.... 21@ 
Eastern choice fresh.....-...-.------------ 20@ 
Eastern firsts ............-.0.ccceceeooe see 18}@ 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts.....----.--------- 188@ 
WOStOEN TEATS... .. ....2.2... ccc cscccccscccnse 174@18% 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good ..........-..---- 13a 
Western, fair to good ................--.--- l7@ 
Western culls and dirties..........-------- 10.214} 
Western, storage-packed firsts -.......--- 18@ 184 
Petatees. 

Houlton Hebrons, ® bu.......--.------- 1 25@ 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu.....-.-. @ 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards: 2161 cattle, 978 sheep, 26,391 
hogs, 915 calves, 225 horses. From West, 1619 
cattle, 972 sheep, 26 200 hogs, 225 horses. Maine, 
165 cattle, 6 sheep, 87 hogs, 477 calves. New 
Hampshire, 31 cattle, 15 calves. Vermont, 44 
cattle, 19 hogs, 108 calves. Massachusetts, 302 
Cattle, 85 hogs, 315 calves. 
Tuesday—The business in beef cattle was 
fairly brisk, with more heavy cattle than usual 
from Maine and New Hampshire. The trade is 
better by jc p tb, 1. w., and butchers seem 
anxious to buy. R. Connors sold 9 oxen, of 1700 ibs, 
at 5c; 50 cows and balls at 13@4c. T.J. Moroney 
Sold 10 cows, 1050 ths, at $3.60; 5 cows, 1000 Ibs, at 
3c; 1 Dull, of 1090 ths, at 23c; 6 slim cows, $1.85 P 
100 ibs. H. M. Lowe sold 10 oxen, of 2600@3840 
tbs a pair, at 5ic. L. W. Harris, 5 pair, 2420@ 
2960 Ibs P pair, at 53c. A. Wheeler, 3 cows, 1000 

Ibs, at 3}c; 3, of 800 tbs, at 2c. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 

The demand does not improve in the least. 
Buyers are scarce and milk tov plenty to favor 
the buying of cows. Prices are somewhat weak, 
and trade sluggish. The Libby Company sold 
slowly from $28@50, as to quality.. J. 8. Henry 
Sold 5 choice cows, $50@55; 10 cows, $40@47.50; 3 
cows, $35 each. R. Connors sold 10 cows, $40@54. 

Veal Calves. 

A fair supply and wanted at steady prices, 
Sales indicate a good demand. H.F. Webster 
Sold 70 calves, of 135 ths, at 43c. J. S. Henry, 60 
calves, 145 tbs, ut 5c; 40, of 125 ths, at dic. A.M. 
Baggs, 7 calves, 5¢. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The slim market for milch cows 
was particularly noticed, and supply is dropping 
off, as dealers say they cannot market them only 
ataloss. There isa slim attendance of buyers, 
which goes to show that cows are not wanted. 
For beef cattle the market is all right and strong 
prices obtained. Cows selling at 1}@4}c, accord- 
ing to quality. O. H. Forbush sold some 18 head 
of cows and bulls from 13@4}¢c P th. A.C. Foss 
Sold 1 cow, 1030 ths, at 3}c; 4 cows, 900 ths, at 34c; 
16 cows, of 1600 tbs, at 4c. R. Connors offered 
fine cows, $40@60. J.S. Henry sold cows from 
$35@60. The Libby Company sold cows, $25@55. 

Store Pigs. 
Light run at $2@7, as to size and quality. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 








Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs. to pair, P th.......... 30@35 
Squab broilers, 1 tb each, P pair......... 75a@00 
PRD cncddncan vacgiaday npdecndaecduea<sewies ole 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ..........1 70a2 00 
‘* “com to good, P doz............-- 100@1 5¢ 
qyeabe, Mees: 4accyecteveccuccssceun 2 50a3 00 
estern iced— 
ee eee 15@16 
I FIN 6 bso ses kseniniintresenedewnda 1a@15 
Fowls, fair to choice............-..---.- 11a@i2 
Cl Se eee 94@ 
Western Frozen— 
Po SS a ee eee 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice . - 14@16 
Broilers, 1} to 2 tbs..-.. - 19@20 
Broilers, over 2 tbs --. 17@18 


OIE NO oc sewess <isencssaresescacuse 13@ 


Live Poultry. 

PT od os cckkceasccewsuan se 

ee a eee 
Butter. 

NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 tb. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— 








u 25a 
Delaware, sweet, double head, P bbl ...3 00@3 50 
New Potatoes— 


N.C. Rose, No.1, P bbl ..-......-..--- 5 00@6 00 
N.C. White Bliss, » bbl......--------- 4 00@5 00 
N.C. Chili Red, ® bbl ......-.--------- 4 00@5 00 
Charleston Rose, No.1, # bbl-.....-..- 5 50@6 00 
Savannah Rose, No. 1, P bbl......---- 5 50@6 00 
Southern, No. 2s, P bbl......- -------- 3 00a3 50 
Green Vegetables. 
Asparagus, native, P box, 3 doz .....-.-- 4 00@5 00 
7 riety fancy, large, P box.--...-.- 5 00@ 
Beets, P 100 Dunches -.--....----------- 3 00@5 00 
Beet greens, P bu.-.-...-..---------------- 25@ 
Cabbage, Southern, # bbl.---..---------- 2 00: 
Carrots, 4 Du. .-..----------------------1 50@2 00 
Carrots, eemeee, Southern, @ doz ..-..- 75@ 
Lettuce, P box .....---------------------- @ 
String beans, So., P bskt ...-.-------.--- 1 00@1 50 
Spinach, native, P bu.....--------------- a 


Tomatoes, hothouse, B tb..-..----..------ 5@ 
Tomatoes, Southern, good, P carrier. ...2 00@2 75 
















Onions, Bermuda, P crate...-..--------- 1 50@1 75 
Onions, Egyptian, P bag ...-.----------- 2 00@2 50 
Parsnips, @ bu -.,----------------------- 1 oo@t 50 
Cress, P d0z....------------------+-+---+-- 35.050 
Muskmelons, Fla., P crate ....-.--------1 50@2 50 
Watermelons, P 100... ..-----.---------- 10 004.3000 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz-..-.-.---- -- 50@75 
Cucumbers, Southern, P crate -...------ 1 50@ 
Green peppers, P crate --..-.----------- 1 00@1 590 
Egg plant, P crate..--..------.---------- zt a3 00 
Parsley, P bil ----.--------------------+- 1 25@ 
Radishes, P DOX.-..-.---------------+----- 25.450 
Squash, summer,  crate........-------- 75@1 1 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P crate..--1 50.@2 50 
Turnips, P OX .....--------------------- 1 00@ 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl ..----------------- 1 40a 
Mushrooms, native, P th.....-.---------- ty 
Mint, OE scdedaeuddakoane canons baaiem é 
Leek TE coo cuaruetacess cose ease ered 1 al 50 
Green peas, P bskt.....---------------- HOa@2 90 
Green peas, New Jersey..--------------- 2 26a 
Fruit. iia 
Apples, Northern Spy .-.--.-------------- 3 00@ 
Pr. Baldwin, oe 1, P bbl......------- 2 ooas = 
*©s Pyeeets. fancyv.....-.-------------- 
i ae LaRONRNRIBATSIC 2543 00 
“© Common mixed. P bbl.---..------ 1 25@2 00 
Oranges— Nie 
Florida, P box ....-..------------------- 1 00@3 00 
Strawberries— mi 
Southern,P qt..-.... ------------------ 4@,10 
Pineapples, P crate .....---------------- 2 50@3 50 
ides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.....--------- 54 @64 
Aides, south, light green salted....-....-- 74a8 
as “dry flint.........------------ 15@154 
“ buff, in west.....---.------------- 8§a9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each .....----------- 1 1 65 
“over weights, each.....--------- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins......-..---------- 65@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice...-..----------------- 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne . 
Sun-dried, as to quality......------------ 
Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, # Ib......--------------- 13@1 
«North, p Ib...-.------ pe my 
“ White, p tb......----- 17@9 
Alsike............-<-- 15@16 
Alfalfa or ape se A tb... 17@20 
Red top, P sack, West 00@2 - 
JOLSCY .... 222-22 enon eee 00@3 2 
--8 00@9 00 
{Bai 
1 2@ 
Es ances a Bhai 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu........----------- 20@23 
Orchard, P buU.........----. -- 2-22 ---- eee? 1 — S 
Blue Grass, P bu.........---------------+ 1 40@ 
Timothy, prime, P bu..-.......-.---------- 1 7ha@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu.....-..----.------ 1 — = 
Buckwheat ........-.-...------ 2-2-2 0--- oo ° 
Spring wheat.......--.--.--.--------0---- 1 eal Z 
Spring rye ---- Bo 


Pea, choice ...........----2--eeeeees 2220+ 19 










Pea, seconds ......... Masubicsccucsves ack 1 80 

Pea, foreign ...................cee-seeseee Al teat 85 
Mediums, choice hand-picked............ 190 

ediums, screened...................-..- 1 75@1 85 

Mediums, foreign.....................--.- 1 75@1 85 

BA mad eves, ex a, Snip ibbods cemensneed 2 a2 75 

W eyes, seconds....................- 2 2) 65 

TG TAOS ick vos picnvicgw acd: eccceccnece 3 00@3 25 

Hlay and Straw. 

Hay, choice, p ton.............-- - --19 004,20 00 

- No 1, p ton.. 17 18 50 

oe 2 iT) 15 16 ww 

elie sian * 13 14.0% 

’ ° fine choice.. 13 14 00 

Me clover,mixed,® ton. 13 15 50 

s clover, P ton....... 12 13 00 

swale, }¥ ton... 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye.......... 24 00@26 00 

Straw, oat, per WO css Soni 11 12 00 

Straw, tangled rye....................-. 8 10 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly higher. 

Spring deat ci uri 

, clear and s' » $41 40. 
Wintey patents, $5 30405 60. nat 
—— clear and straight, 85 00@5 40. 
erm Meal.—$1 20a1 22 bag, and $2 60 

265 P bbl; granulated"¢a 00@3 25 B bbl. ei 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 Y bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 35002525 P bbl. for 
rolled and 35 50@5 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at 5 
450 p bbl. ‘ sities 


Corm.—Demand dull. 
Steamer, peaee, 644c. 
No. 3, yellow, 6i4c. New, guaranteed corn, 69¢. 
@ate.—Supply ample, prices firm. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 504c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 494c. 
Fancy oats, 54@60c. 
MMillfeed.—Market firm and active. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $24 00. 
Winter wheat middlin S, sacks, $21 25@26 00. 
apring wheat bran, sacks, $23 00@24 00. 
ixed feed, $25 50@)26 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00. 
Linseed, $25 50. 


Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 





Bye.—s6c P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 19@20 
Ty “ “es Ohio ig RETR IC 229@23 
a “© }+blood Mich .............. 25 
mt Blood Onto..----oo esa. 25} 
Fine delaine, Ohio................-..- ssc. hess 
" 0 Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 32 
Pulled wools, scoured.....................- 58 
American mohair ..................-....--- @35 








DAMAGED GRAIN.—J. J. H., Oswego County, 
N.Y.: Many poultry dealers feed oats or barley 
which has been damaged by fire or by salt water 
without bad results.: The main objection is that 
the flavor of the grain is injured somewhat, and 
the birds, if not hungry, will leave and waste a 
part of the food. Itfed carefully, it is sometimes 
possible to effect a saving by using grain of ithis 
kind. It should not be fed in large quantities at 
onetime, as the birds will not eat enough to 
make their best growth, or to obtain best results 
as layers. Recent analyses show that the food 
and fertilizing value of wheat and barley which 
had been under salt water for fourteen months 
was still of considerable amount. 

GOAT FENCE, EtTc.—C. E. M., Columbia 
County, N, Y.: (Reply by B. M. Moore, ,Little- 
field County, Ct.}: In answer to your questions 
would say that I use the American steel wire 
fencing, forty-five inches high and it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. With the other fences that I 
have tried there seems to be something the 
matter; either the wires are too close and the 
goats get their hornsin them and are caught, or 
they are too far apart and the goats go through, 
but I have never had any trouble with the forty- 
five inch American steel wire and it stops goats. 
In regard to their meat, goats have so far cost 
too much money to sell them for their meat, as 
they will bring better prices for breeding pur- 
poses, and the wethers for cleaning brush; still, 
their meat is worth the same in market as sheep; 
no more nor no less. While they are goats in 
the pasture, as soon as their pelts are off they 
are sheep in the market, and you can hardly tell 
the difference unless you are anexpert. Goat 
meat is sweeter and more like venison and with- 
out the strong flavor of mutton. Last year my 
mohair brought me from thirty-five to forty cents 
per pound, and my wool sixteen cents per pound. 
Therefore, the net profit from the goat is more 
than from the sheep, yes, more than double. 


> 
in al 


ANOTHER MILKING MACHINE. 
A newly invented process of milking cows 
operates by electricity, rubber caps being at- 
tached to the udders, and claims the advantage 
of superior cleanliness. It is said that the cows 
more readily yield the milk than when the hands 
are used. 





NEW CRANBERRY SECTION. 
Cranberry growing has been tried with some 
success in West Virginia on some of the valicy 
lands under direction of the State experiment 
station. The attempt dates from 1894 and at 
present a numver of small bogs have been 
thoroughly established. The berries are stated 
to be: of large size and very good color, and the 
crop varies from eighty to 160 bushels per acre. 
Six varieties are used, including several native 
kinds. The method is that in favorin Massachu- 
setts, all sod and vegetation being removed from 
the land and a coating applied of four to six 
inches of sand. Flooding is not considered nec- 
essary. 

FARMING IN THE FAR NORTH. 
Mr. Macoun, Canadian government botanist, 
has made an Interesting Investigation into the 
climate and agricultural possibilities of the 
Yukon Territory. During three months there is 
a daily average of eighteen hours of sunshine, 
and consequently the growth of vegetation is 
enormous. The hardier cereals will become de- 
pendable crops. He found barley, oats and 
wheat were being largely raised for fodder. Bar- 
ley and oats sown on June 5 had ripened by 
Aug. 23. Native grasses all make good growth. 
Mr. Macoun is satisfied from his investigations in 
the Yukon that one hundred million acres may 
be added to the land suitable for settlement in 
the dominion. 
MEDICINE FROM WEEDS. 

Several species of docks possess medicinal 
properties, including yellow dock, broad-leaved 
dock and yellow-rooted water dock. They are 
employed as blood purifiers and remedies for 
skin diseases. About 125,000 pounds are imported 
every year at an average price of from two to 
eight cents a pound. Couch grass, or witch 
grass, a fluid extract from which is used for blad- 
der troubles, brings from three to seven cents a 
pound, and about 250,000 pounds comes from 
Europe every year. It is found from Maine to 
Maryland and westward to Minnesota and Mis- 
souri, but the South has very little of it. Itis a 
most troublesome pest and causes the farmer a 
loss of thousands of dollars annually. 


BIGGEST GRAPE-VINE IN THE WORLD. 
Probably the largest grape-vine in the world is 
growing in the Carpinteria valley, California, and 
is called La Para Grande. It was started from 
a cutting sixty-one years ago by a young Spanish 
woman. Itis eight feet four inches iu circum- 
ference at its base and one of the horizontal 
branches measures wore than three feet in cir- 
cumference. The trellis covers about a third of 
an acre, and sixty heavy posts supportit. The 
vine, it is asserted, produces as many as five 
thousand bunches annually, at a conservative 
estimate, and in good years many clusters meas- 
ure twelve to fifteen inches in length and weigh 
six to eight pounds. Its owner estimates that in 
1895 the vine yielded ten tons of grapes. 

* PROFITABLE PIG FEEDING. 


To obtain best results from feeding it must be 
remembered that the most economical gains are 
obtained from feeding young animals, that these 
animals must be kept constantly growing, and 
that no stopping or standing still in condition 
must be allowed. The quantity and quality of 
the food allowed depend upon the length of the 
fattening period; coarse feeds will give slow and 
steady gains, but, if rapid fattening is desired, 
better and more concentrated food is essential. 
According to the results of all experimental 
work and the practice of the most successful 
feeders, a mixed diet gives the must satis- 
factory returns. Comfortable quarters are a 
considerable factor in successful pig growing. 
Owing to its cheapness, corn has for years beeu 
very largely used in pig-feeding, and much ex- 
perimental work has been done with it. It has 
been found, among other things, that there 1s 
little gain from feeding corn ground, except that 
more may be fed, since the pig will eat more. 
The best quality pork is obtained from rapidly 
growing pigs. The length of the fattening period 
has an influence on the amount of feed required 
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per one hundred pounds gain. An experiment 
has shown the following results: For the first 
four weeks the food required was 418 pounds; 
the second four weeks 461 pounds, and the third 
four weeks 559. pounds per one hundred pounds 
gain. A variety of foods is necessary, as fre- 
quent change is a safeguard against going off 
feed. This does not mean that the main ration, 
whatever it may be, ought to be changed, but 
some variety made by an oscasional addition of 
peas, oats, barley, roots and green food. Cook- 
ing food for pigs has been found not to repay the 
cost of the extra trouble involved. 


Crops in New England. 


In its crop report for May, which appeared 
on or about June 1,the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture will include the following 
summary of crop conditions, compiled from a 
study of the reports of about 140 correspondents: 





The book contains ninety-six pages of useful in- 
formation and some beautiful illustrations of 
scenes in northern New England. 

This book will be mailed free by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, to any address. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all_ persons interested In the estate of 
SAMUEL S. DANFORTH, late of Framing- 
ham. in said County, dece: ls 

WHEREAS, George A. Reed, the special ad- 

ministrator of the estate of said deceased 

has presented for allowance, the first and final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 





Interested in. 


Pumps? 


e have 

a pump 

for every 
purpose and 
suited to any 
condition. For 
the best assort- 


turns was well up to the normal. The warm 
weather and frequent showers of the last ten 
days of the month were also very favorable to 
vegetation, to the germination of seeds, and of 


SOG was probably as far advanced as usual at 
the close of the month. The fruit bloom oc- 
curred very close to the average date in all paris 
of the State. 

Pastures and mowings wintered well as a rule, 
although ice lay on the ground in some low places 
during the late winter and early spring, badly 
winter-killing grass there. The first part of the 
month was very favorable to grass, owing to fre- 
quent rains, and gave pastures and mowings a 
splendid start. The warm weather and showers 
of the latter part of the month were also bene- 
ficial, and at time of going to press the prospect 
for the grass crop was never better at the same 
time of year. Fall seeding wintered well, with 
the exception of occasional winter-killing from 
ice, and like all grass is looking well. 

The apple ploom was generally reported to 
have been unusually heavy, though there are a 
few complaints of light bloom of Baldwins, but 
probably sufficient for a good crop with good 
future development. Peach trees were badly in- 
jured by the cold winter in many localities, many 
trees being destroyed. The bloom was therefore 
light for the State as a whole, although a few 
lucalities report a fair to good bloom. Cherries 
and plums made a full bloom, but there were 
some complaints that the pear bloom was light. 
Small fruits winter-killed in many sections, but 
where they came through the winter well made a 
full bloom. Absolutely no damage was reported 
from spring frosts. 

At the time of making returns but few insects 
had appeared, and they were doing very little 
damage. Tent caterpillars were less prevalent 
than usual, and very few correspondents re- 
ported the potato bug as having appeared at time 
of making returns. 

Those farmers who make fruit raising a spe- 
cialty generally spray their trees and find the 
practice profitable. Other farmers are probably 
deterred in a large measure by the first cost of 
the necessary outfit, though an increasing num- 
ber adopt the practice trom year tv year. This 
being the bearing year for apples there will be 
more spraying by farmers than for several years 
past. 

Farm help appears to be fairly plenty, and 
most of it fairly good, though the supply of 
strictly first-class help is aiways limited. Twenty 
dollars per month with board is a fair average of 
the prices paid, and $35 per month without board. 
For work by the day $1.50 is commonly paid, and 
even higher in some sections. 

A slight increase in the acreage of potatoes is 
indicated by the returns, otherwise the acreage 
of farm crops will be about the same as usual. 
The Boston Wool Trade. 


As most wool growers know Boston is the lead- 
ing wool market of America. The reason is 
found in its nearness to the wool-manufacturing 
centres and to the fact that the wool dealers 
have provided the very best of facilities for stor- 
ing and handling. the product. The business 
amounts yearly to between $50,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000, an amount which represents receipts of 
nearly three million pounds, of which about two- 
thirds was American wool and the rest imported. 
The wool trade has a whole section to itself in 
the southeastern part of the city with immense 
stores and warehouses. These firms employ ex- 
pert buyers trained in estimating the value of 
different qualities and acquainted with the vari- 
ous producing sections of the country. From 
fifty to sixty of these buyers go out from the city 
every spring, whiletwo or three times as many 
more are scattered as local agents in the various 
producing sections. These buyers begin opera- 
tions very early in the springin the Southwestern 
States, and follow the wool clipping season 
North, ending in Montana and Michigan the first 
partof July. 

The wool is bought and handled in the grease, 
that is just sheared, and the buyer must be able 
to estimate closely how much it will be worth 
when the grease and dirt have been scoured out. 
Long experience enables him to determine very 
closely how much he can afford to pay in order 
that the scoured wool may be I%/d down in Bos- 
ton at the price limit set by his employers; thus 
if wool is to be worth forty cents in Boston he 
cannot pay the ranchman more than ten cents. 
Freight costs two cents, scouring reduces its 
weight at least seventy per cent., and the net 
cost to the buyers runs close to the limit. Some 
of the prominent houses send buyers to Europe 
and even to South America and Australia, thus 
instead coming by the usual route via London. 
Much of the foreign wool comes via San Fran- 
cisco. Some of it comes all the way by water 
trom the producing sections thousands of miles 
away. The South American wool comes chiefly 
in sailing vessels, while the Australian product 
comes by the regular steam lines. Someof the 
very finest wool comes from Tasmania. 

The wool from the various States and locali- 
ties is keptin different lots according to grade. 
It is graded in fleeces before being shown to 
the buyers of the woolen mills, by which it is to 
be used. Grading the wool requires an expert, 
who, by long experience, has learned to tell in a 
moment the strength, fineness, texture of the 
numerous kinds of fleeces. He pulls out a few 
strands from each fleece, and tests it by a steady 
pull, judging the quality in strength and appear- 
ance of the sample. Most of the wool is sold in 
the grease and scoured at the mills. As more 
than one-half of the woolen machinery is in New 
England, the consuming markets are close at 
hand. 
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Beautiful Beoklet Free. 


The Summer Resort Book of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad contains a list of the numerous 
mountain, seashore and inland resorts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Canada and the Provinces. The routes and rail- 
road rates are given,also the accommodations 
and the price per week and day at the hotels. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To FELIX CONLAN, executor of the will of 
Elizabeth McLaughlin, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate, represented 
insolvent: 
you are hereby ordered to notify all known 

creditors of said insolvent estate that the 
Court will receive and examine all claims of 
creditors against said insolvent estate at the 
Probate Court to be holden at ey ad . in and 
for said County. on Tuesday, the twelfth day of 
July, A. D. 1904, and on Tuesday, the twenty- 
sixth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, respectively, that they may then 
and there present and prove their claims. 
And you are ordered to give to all known 
creditors at least seven days written notice, by 
mail or otherwise, of the time and place of each 
meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said meeting. 
Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
—— within which to present and prove their 
claims. 
You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ines uly 12. 1904. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this tenth 
day of Februarv, 'n the year of our Lord one 
thouSaid nine hundred and fou 


April was a cold month and May opened from 
a week to ten days late. The wet weather of the 
month operated to delay farm work still further, 
and it is still somewhat in arrears. Vegetation 
advanced very rapidly, and at time of making re- 


such crops as were put in early, so that the sea- 


Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-eighth day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And sald administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in_ each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First bows of said Court, this second day of 
June, in the r one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of SAM- 

UEL 8S. DANFORTH, late of Framingham, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, George A. Reed, the executor of 

the will of said d d, has pr ted for 

allowance, the first and final account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the syeeota-eaeeh day of June, A. D. 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
ony you have, why the same should not be al- 
owed. 
And said executor is urdered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &# newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court,and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
persons interested in the estate seven days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the next of kin. and all others interested in 
the estate of MARY DRISCOLL, otherwise 
called MARY COTTER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, L. Roger Wentworth, the admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 

presented to said Court, for allowance, the first 
account of his administration on said estate, and 
application has been made for a distribution of 
the balance in his hands among the next of kin 
of said deceased : 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-eizhth day of June, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why said account 
should not be allowed and distribution made ac- 
cording to said application. 
And the petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSAe 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & poacetee published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, betore said Court, and by delivering or mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 
reWitness,“CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








and four. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, S88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY DRISCOLL, alias MARY COTTER, late 
of Somerville, in said County, deceased. 
HERKEAS, L. Roger Wentworth,the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, ip said County, on the 
twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 


tour. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 

MARY T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne,in the 

State of Missouri, deceased. 

WH EREAS, Nahum T. Greenwood, the admin- 
istrator of the estate of said d sed, has 


ment in New 
England of 
Tanks, Towers, 
Gasoline En- 
gines, Wind- 
mills, or other 
water supply 
goods write 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress St., BOSTON. 
Cat. (P) tells all about our goods, free. 














Save Your 
MONEY. 


To save your money, by getting more for it, 
ask your dealer in medicine to show you the 
new 50 cent size bottle of JOHNSON’s ANo- 
DYNE LINIMENT. It contains over three 
times as much as the old 25 cent style, which 
is a great saving to those who use this valu- 
able family medicine. The superior quality 
of this old Anodyne has never been equaled. 


ON'’S opYNE 
aout LiNIMENT 


Fifty years ago this month, Dr. Johnson left 
with me some Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 
I remember him distinctly, and could tell you 
just how he was dressed on that day. I have 
sold Johnson’s Liniment ever since. Can truly 
say it has maintained its high standard from 
that time to this. No medicine today possesses 
the contidence of the public toa greater extent. 
JOHN B. RAND, North Waterford, Me.,Jan., 1891. 








As a family remedy it has been used and in- 
dorsed for nearly a century. Every Mother 
should have it in the house for many common 
ailments, Internal as much as External. 


Our book on INFLAMMATION free. Price 
25 and 50c. I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge ot 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








PECIAL Poultry Book, “ Poultry Handicraft ’— 

Hundreds of useful devices an conveniences for 
pouay keepers. All about incubation, home-made 
yrooders. caponizing. etc. Over 100 illustrations. Fifty 
cents postpaid. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





EDDING invitations and announcements. Best 

style and quality. Send for samples. SHAW- 
MUT STATIONERS, 15 Josephine street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





AN TED—Work at care of live stock, poultry, gar- 
den and lawn, where experience and good judg- 

ment are needed more than strength. Moderate 

wages. Address, VETERAN, Ploughman Office. 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 

invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
good, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 
minutes walk to cars. E. R. FAY, Winter Street, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
, price, 885. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
SALVATION MY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 





. 


man: had experience farming for self. S. 


Pema’ h as working foreman on farm, by married 
‘AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 7 





ANTED—Singie man to carry on farm. MRS.L 
CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE- 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


Pxsround Hosto milkman wants position in or 
urlington, Vt. 





OOD man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate: send references and 
pose a month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
oro, Vt. 





MBIT(OUS man and wife, or single man, without 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no liquor; must be extra 

good ox teamstar. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
on a market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST, 
Springfield, Mass. 





resented for allowance, the account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, whvthe same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the ‘ast publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
ersonsinterested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





ELIA BLE married man on farm; good milker and 

tea mster: no liquor; state wages wanted, with 
tenement. A. N. BRICKETT Gile Street, Haverhill, 
ass. 





ELIABLE men over thirty years of age tu repre” 

sent us in old and new territory; good, perma- 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO., Nurserymen, 
Hartford, Ct. 





GOOD, reliable man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster; references expected. M. M. 
WOOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth’ 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com: 
pany ; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 
to 221g in one afternoon. Will take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Il. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES F. LUSK, late of Arlington, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- | 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Addie F. 
Prevear of Leominster, in the County of Worces- 
ter, without giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourteenth day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
cause, if ny you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
‘and the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, meee. 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth da: 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 


four. 
” .W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
N scriber has been duly appointed public ad- 
ministrator of the estate of ELJZABETH 
WELLS, otherwise known as ELIZABETH 
COOPER, late of Paterson, in the State of New 
Jersey, deceased, intestate, and has taken upes 
himself that trust by giving bond, as the law 
directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are hereby required te 
exhibit the same; and ail persons indebted to 
said estate are called upon to make payment to 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, Public Adm. 

28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, May 19, 1904. 








r. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





For rich farming and fruit growing 
Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, oich. 


FARM 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 
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A Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
greoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A hors: to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will now. ish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Geseral Distributors. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 


KNITTED HOUSE SACQUE. 

There are many women, even in the warm 
days of summer. whoare obliged to wear a 
httle protection over the shoulders. For the 
sacque procure 7 skeins of white and 1 of 
colored Sexony yarn, 3 yards of No. 12 rib- 
bon shade of colored yarn used, 1 skein of 
embroidery twist. 

There are uine pieces to this sacque. Use 
two large wooden or bone needles No. 1 
for the body of the sacque, and the largest 
size steel needles for the fluted border. 
For the back, cast on 112 stitches, and knit 
2 plain rows. ° 

3d round—(*) Four plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain, repeat from (*) all the way across. 
Knit back and forth for 188 rounds, then 
narrow off shoulder thus: Narrow 2 stitches 
on each end of every round till there are 47 
stitches left, and bind off for neck. 

For front, cast on 90 stitches, knit as for 
back for 59 rounds, bind off 15 stitches for 
under-arm. Knit 23 rounds as before. This 
brings the work to the front. Now knit 4 
stitches in1 (that is purl 1,1 plain, purl 1, 
1 plain), bind off in the place in the same 
way 4times (that is in every other round). 
Now bind off 2 stitches every fourth round 
for 33 rounds. Then begin to narrow for the 
shoulder as in back, still narrowing in 
front as before, till there are but 2 stitches 
left, bind these off. 

For sleeve, cast on 32 stitches, knit 2 
rounds plain, then knit as in body of sacque, 
only cast on 4 stitches at end of each round 
till there are 116 stitches in all. Knit 2 
rounds without narrowing. Then narrow 
at beginning and end of round, in every 
twelfth round till there are but 80 stitches. 
Knit 4 rounds and bind off. 

For wrist ruffle, cast on 16 stitches (*) 
knit across plain, purl back all but 3, knit 
back 13, purl 13, knit 3, purl 13, knit 13, 
purl 13, knit 16, repeat from (*); widen at 
beginning of every third rib, till there are 
21 stitches in all; then knit 21 ribs without 
widening. Narrow off in same way you 
widened until there are 16 stitches left. 
Make 4 ribs without narrowing and sew 
edges together. 

To make the neck ruffle, cast on 16 stitches 
and widen as for the wrist ruffle, till there 
are 27 stitches. Make 35 ribs without wid- 
ening, then narrow off as you widened. 

The ruffle on the lower edge of sacque has 
22 stitches and is not widened. There are 
194 ribs in lower ruffle. Sew sleeve and 
shoulder seams in  over-and-over stitch. 
Sew under-arm seams to make the open 
work come right. Sew in sleeve, leaving 
fullness at top of sleeve. 

sew sleeve and lower ruffle on by lapping 
over the lower edge of sleeve and body of 
sacgue. Work cat or feather stitch as a 
heading with the colored silk. 

Crochet rows of holes round neck for rib 
bon, then sew on the ruffle. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Uses of Borax. 


Cuts in the hands, the ends of fingers, 
etc., are best cured by putting balsam of fir 
on the cuts. Cover with a little cotton to 
prevent the gum from sticking to things. It 
is soothing and healing. 

Iinclose a cutting which I have found 
very useful regarding borax. M.S. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Sprinkle. places infested by ants with 
borax and you will soon be rid of them. 

Blankets and furs putaway well sprinkled 
with borax and done up air-tight will never 

e troubled with motks. 

A little borax put in the water before 
washing red or red-bordered tablecloths 
and napkins will prevent their fading. 

Ringworms will yield to borax treatment. 
Apply a strong solution of borax three times 
a day; also dust on the fine dry powder very 
often. 

Silver spoons and forks in daily use may 
be kept bright by leaving them in strong 
borax several hours. The water should be 
boiling when they are put in. 

Put a teaspoonful of borax in your rins- 
ing water. It will whiten the clothes and 
also remove the yellow cast on garments 
that have been laid aside for two or tbree 
years. 

One of the best things to cleanse the scalp 
thoroughly is to dissolve one-half teaspoon- 
ful of borax in a quart of water and apply 
it, rubbing it in well. Rinse thoroughly in 
clear water. 

For washing fine, nice flannels nothing 
will cause them to look so nice as borax in 
the water, a tablespoonful of borax to a 
pail of water being the right proportion. 
Always wash baby’s little flannel skirts, 
shirts, etc., in this. 

Always wash baby’s mouth and gums 
every morning with water in which you 
have put a pinchof borax. It keeps the 
mouth fresh and sweet,and prevents that 
uncomfortable affliction, a sore mouth, with 
which so rany poor babies are troubled 
when their mouths are not kept perfectly 
clean. : 

Borax water is excellent for sponging 
either silk or wool goods that are not soiled 
enough to need washing. In washing cash- 
mere or wool goods put a little borax in the 
water. This will cleanse them much more 
easily and better, without injury to the 
colors. Do not rubthem ona board, but 
use the hands, and throw on a line without 
wringing. Pressthem on the wrong side, 
and they will look almost like new.—Trib- 
une. 
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Removal of Splinters. 


A splinter is a very little thing, but ca- 
pable of creating a great deal of mischief, 
discomfort and pain. Every mother of 
small children should provide herself with 
a pair of sharp-pointed forceps for this 
emergency, says the Chicago News. When 
the splinter is imbedded in the flesh of 
hand or foot the point of a small pair of 
scissors—a manicure pair will very well 
answer—should be inserted directly over 
and following the path of the splinter, and 
a small incision made. 

If there be any bleeding stanch it by a 
little pressure, then open th wound by 
stretching it a little, and with our forceps 
pick out the offending object. 

When the splinter is under the nail cuta 
V-shaped piece out of the nail, and with the 
forceps the splinter is easily removed. Pro- 
tect the cut made with a little collodion or a 
finger-cot. 
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Headache. 


There are many things that produce head- 
ache, among them being long continued 
straining of the eyes, sudden excitement, 
bad air and want of ventilation, alcoholic 
drinks and «a variety of other causes. An- 
other fruitful source of headache in men is 
the absurd fashion of hats which society 
now imposes. Tight voots and shoes 
will also cause headache and de- 
stroy comfort, grace of motion and 
happiness. They prevent the flow of 
blood to the extremities and cause slight 
congestion of the brain. Tea drinking is 
often an unsuspected cause of headache, 





causing, as it does, exhaustion of the nerv- 
ous system, and coffee the same thing. 
This is a drink which people are very 
apt to abuse, and those who find 
it injurious should discontinue its use. 
Going without sleep or taking too 
little sleep produces headache. Most peo- 
ple require eight hours out of twenty-four 
for sleep in order to perfectly restore the 
nervous system. The headaches of old age 
are generally caused by taking too much 
food—more than is required by the work 
done and more than can be digested. The 
remedy for this is moderation, for as the 
powers of life wane they should not be 
taxed more than is absolutely necessary.— 
Health-Culture. 





Useful Facts to Know. 

Here are a few suggestions in regard to 
the things which a careful housewife may 
find it wise to teach the new maid: 

Teach her tu put as much furniture as 
possible outside the room before beginning 
to sweep, to brush the rest and cover it with 
dust cloths, says the Philadelphia Tele 
graph. 

Teach her to soak ‘newspapers in cold 
water, squeeze them, tear into bits, and 
sprinkle on the floor to prevent dust flying. 

Teach her to rub the carpet well after 
sweeping with a cloth wrung out of clean 
ammonia water—one tablespoonful to two 
quarts of water. 

Teach her to wipe the polished floor with 
a damp cloth and then rub with a dry one. 

Teach her tocover a soft broom with a 
clean cloth, and brush the ceilings and 
walls. 

‘reach her to clean the windows while the 
dust is settling. 

Teach her to use a flat paint brush for 
wiudow frames and latches. 

Teach her to remove the spots or finger- 
marks on white woodwork with a cloth 
wrung out of warm water and dipped in 
prepared chalk. 
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**Growing Pains.’’ 


The title of this article is a good example 
of the harm that may lurk in a name. Many 
a man is pow crippled or deformed who 
might have been spared the affliction had 
his parents heeded the warning of his child- 
ish sufferings, instead of dismissing them 
carelessly, as nothing but *‘ growing pains.”’ 

There is no such thing asa pain due to 
the simple action of growth. Any pain, no 
matter what, from which a child or an adult 
suffers, is a sign of something wrong. 

It is true that the wrong may be very 
slight, such as fatigue following a day of 
too much exercise, or the bruise following 
an unnoticed bump, or a slight cold, accom- 
panied by a little fever and aching muscles. 
But pains of this kind in children, the neg- 
ligible pains, are only occasional, and can 
usually, by putting two and two together, 
be referred to their true cause. 

They are not growing pains, but are pains 
not unusual or unnatural for a growing 
child, who plays and romps in a normal, 
healthy manner. 

The evil of the false security created by 
this name for a vondition which does not 
exist,is, however, manifested when the pains 
recur repeatedly, or are constant. Since 
growth is constant, the parent reasons with 
seeming logic that the pain should also be 
constant; and so the repeated complaints of 
the little sufferer are dismissed without a 
suspicion of the miserable future they fore- 
tell. 

Then, when their persistency and evident 
intensity at last arouse a fear that growth 
is not alone responsible for them, the hip 
disease, or the inflamed knee, or the disease 
of the spine has gone too far for the best of 
physicians to prevent deformity, even if he 
succeeds in saving the life of the sufferer. 

The pain resulting from any of these dis- 
eases is apt at first to be felt only at night, 
when the child is in bed and asleep. It 
them comes—probably in consequence of an 
irregular contraction of some muscle, caus- 
ing an unusual movement—as a sudden 
sharp stab, and the sufferer wakes with a 
scream. 

As he wakes, the muscles regain their 
tone and put the joint into position where 
the diseased part is relieved of the pressure 
and the pain ceases. The mother or the 
nurse breathes a sleepy wish that the little 
one didn’t have so many growing pains, 
and the mischief goes on insidethe unhappy 
victim of a popular error.—Y outh’s Compan- 
ion. 
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Mystery Surrounds Act of Sleeping. 


Sleep, with its strange phenomena, re- 
mains, after the passage of thousands of 
years, as much a mystery as it was in the 
beginning of the race. 

Whence it comes? How produced? We 
as little know the answer to these questions 
as Adam when the deep slumber fell upon 
him in the garden. 

The craving of the body for sleep is as 
imperative as its cry for food. This 
blessed loss of consciousness is the best 
general medicine known. There is neither 
substitute nor rival for it. 

Sleep is the off-duty period of conscious- 
ness. It is during this time, when the en- 
tire system is in a quiescent state, that the 
final processes of assimilation take place 
and that the body is really nourished. 

This assimilation is saidto go on much 
better and more rapidly before midnight 
than afterward, because of the more thor- 
ough circulation of the blood, which car- 
ries the new material and removes the 


waste. 
Oxygen, too, is consumed in greater quan- 


tities before midnight than after it, accord- 
ing to the scientists, and oxygen is neces- 
sary to this nutritive process. 

The heart decreases in force from mid- 
night until after sunrise the following day, 
and nightmare, dreams, convalsions, re- 
lapse—even death—occur more frequently 
after this hour. 

Those who burn the midnight oil should 
make a note of the fact that there are good 
physiological arguments in favor of the 
‘**early to bed ”’ advice. 

One excellent reason why early sleep is 
preferable to late is that the cells of the 
brain and other nerve centres can recuper- 
ate more quickly before reaching a point of 
strain or exhaustion than they can after- 
wards do. 

It should be remembered that the nutri- 
tion of the body goes on very slowly unless 
plenty of oxygen is consumed at the same 


time. 
As the consumption of oxygen is less dur- 


ing sleep than in working hours, there is 
the greatest necessity for plenty of pure air 
in every sleeping room. 

The intimate connection of sleep and 
bodily nourishment is strangely illustrated 
in the hideous “‘ six-day races ” and similar 


feats. 
The men engaged in these eat tremendous 


quantities of food—five times what the or- 
dinary workmen can possibly consume in a 
like number of hours. 
Yet the end of the test finds them fright- 
fully emaciated, with vitality spent. 
Physicians explain this az a result of. the 
lack of sleep, which has made it impossible 








for the digestive system to transform the 
food into tissue. 

Sleep is a life-giver as well as a life-saver. 
The coming of natural slumber is grad- 
ual. The general repos® would seem to be 
made up of many little sleeps, which are 
premonitions of nature’s approaching con- 
trol of the body. These little sleeps take 
each sense separately and obscure it. 

They take the physical organs one by one 
and shroud them slowly till all are quies- 
cent. 

Of the five guardian senses that protect 
us from danger while awake, the eyes are 
the most important. 

But normal sleep comes with darkness; 
sight is useless in the dark; therefore, in 
‘sleeping the eyes close first of all. 

Next after sight, taste is lost; then the 
sense of smell. When “* half asleep ’’ one’s 
sight, taste and smell are gone. Hearing is 
the next to succumb, the sense of touch de- 
serting last of all. 

The same slow approach of sleep is no- 
ticed in the muscles and sinews. Drowsi- 
ness begins at the feetand spreads slowly 
upwards until the brain is reached. 

In waking the process is the same, but it 
is reversed. 3 

The quickest way to arouse a sleeper is to 
touch him. -The next best is shouting. 
Taste remains last of all. 

Specialists say that never before was 
there a time when snch long and profound 
sleep was needed as now by the average 
man and woman. 

Our tense and noisy living requires it in 
generous quantities to repair the daily rav- 
ages. 

They add with truth that there has never 
been a time when civilized man was so 
little able to sleep as he now is, thanks to 
the very conditions which make repose so 
necessary. 

A man can go forty days without solid 
food and survive. : 

He can exist seven days, sometimes 
longer, without food and water. 

He can drag through seven days, at most, 
without sleep.—Boston Post. 





Antiseptics Used with Food. 


A matter of practical science to which 
legislation must be directed much more se- 
riously than has yet been done, was brought 
before the congress of medicine recently 
held at Madrid. Dr. Brouardel of Paris 
spoke strongly of the dangers arising from 
the addition of antiseptics to wine, beer, 
cider, milk, syrups, Dutter, fish, preserved 
fruits and other commodities which are in 
daily use as food. It is well known that 
salicylic acid, salicylate of soda, sulphites, 
borax, boric acid, formalic and a variety of 
other cbemicals are employed to make the 
substances in question ‘‘ keep,’’ the pre- 
tence being that they are used in such small 
quantities as to be innocuous. To this al- 
legation Dr. Brouardel opposed two indis- 
putable facts, determined by analysis and 
experience: First, that the preservatives 
employed are used in far larger quanti- 
ties than the users admit, and, second, 
that the continued consumption of ali- 
mentary substances containing these an- 
tiseptic materials, even in very small pro- 
portions, becomes gravely detrimental to 
the human organism, amounting in the long 
run to slow poisoning. Man’s constitution 
has not been made for the daily elimination 
of minute doses of voison. In this insidious 
form of mischief may lie some of the blame 
for our physical degeneracy. Apparently 
the evil is of such: sort that international 
measures may be necessary to check it. 
Treatment of food in this manner should 
not be called adulteration, but poisoning 
pure and simple.—London Telegraph. 
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Our Characteristics Told in Our Eyes. 

Blue eyes are said to be the weakest. 
Upturned eyes are typical of devotion. 

Wide open eyes are indicative of rash- 
ness. f 

Side-glancing eyes are always to be dis- 
trusted. 

Brown eyes are said by oculists to be the 
strongest. 

Small eyes are commonly supposed to in- 
dicate cunning. 

The downcast eye has in all ages been 
typical of modesty. 

The proper distance between the eyes is 
the width of one eye. 

People of melancholic temperament rarely 
have clear blue eyes. 

Eyes in rapid and constant motion be- 
token anxiety, fear or care. 

Eyes with long, sharp corners indicate 
great discernment and penetration. 

The white of the eye showing beneath the 
iriz is indicative of nobility of character. 

Gray eyes turning green in anger or ex- 
citement are indicative of a choleric tem- 
perament. 

When the upper lid covers half or more of 
the pupil the indication is of cool delibera- 
tion.| 

An eye the upper lid of which passes 
horizontally across the pupil indicates men- 
tal ability. 

Unsteady eyes, rapidly jerking from side 
to side, are frequently indicative of an un- 
settled mind. 

It is said that the prevailing colors of eyes 
among patients of lunatic asylums are 
brown or black. 

Eyes of any color with weak brows and 
long, concave lashes are indicative of a 
weak constitution. 

Eyes that are wide apart are said by phys- 
iognomists to indicate great intelligence 
and tenacious memory. 

Eyes of which the whole of the iris is vis- 
ible belong to erratic persons, often witha 
tendency toward insanity. 

When the under arch of the upper eyelid 
is a perfect semicircle it is indicative of 
goodness, but also of timidity, sometimes 
approaching cowardice. 

All men of genius are said to have eyes 
clear, slow moving and bright. This is the 
eye which indicates mental ability of some 
kind, it does not matter what.—Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SPINACH AND EGG SALAD. 

Prepare and mould the spinach. Have ready, 
also, some cold boiled egg and mayon- 
naise. Turn the spinach from the moulds 
on to nests of shredded lettuce. Dispose, 
chain fashion. around the base of the spinach, 
the whites of the eggs cut in rings, and 
press a star of mayonnaise in the centre of each 
ring. Pass the yolks through a sieve and 
sprinkle over the tops of the mounds and place 
above this the round ends of the whites. 

CORNSTARCH PUFFS. 

Rub one cup of sugar and half a cupful of butter 
to a cream; add the beaten yolks of four eggs and 
a cupful of cornstarch alternately with the stiffly 
beaten whites; stir in two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder and one of vanilla extract; bake In well- 
greased, heated gem pans, in a quick oven; ice 
with a boiled icing. This recipe makes twenty 
puffs, and they last fresh for several days. 

SHEPHERD'S PIE. 

Cut up enough cold roast beef to make a quart 
of small, thin slices. Season the meat with salt 
and pepper, and after putting it into a deep 
earthen dish pour over it a sauce made as fol- 








lows: Put two tablespoonfuls of butter into a 


frying-pan, and when it has become hot add two 
scant tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until this is 
dark brown, and then add a pint of water. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and boil for three 
minutes. Pare, boil and mash eight good- 
sized potatues; then add to them a cupful of 
boiling milk, a tablespuvonful of butter, and salt 
and pepper to suit the taste. Spread this prepa- 
ration over the meat and sauce, beginning at the 
sides of the dish and working toward the centre. 
Bake for thirty minutes. Other meats beside 
roast beef may be used in a shepherd’s pie if de- 
sired. 
POTATO SALAD DRESSING 
used in England with sorrel and onion sa'ad: 
Boil and mash two large potatoes, season with 
salt, pepper and a little mustard, and ateaspoon- 
ful of sugar. Stir into the potato gradually at 
first, as in mayonnaise, three tablespoonfuls of 
oll and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Beat until 
the dressing is like cream. Add at the last half 
@ cupful of cream. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 

Strawberry shortcake with whipped cream cnl- 
ored green with pistache is attractive to behold 
and very good to eat. Never make strawberry 
shortcake with cake dough. The original short- 
cake mixture is like baking-powder biscuits. 
Roll out the dough and divide in equal parts. 
Spread one piece with butter and place the other 
piece on it. Bake and while hot gently separate 
the two pieces. Spread with the berries and put 
together again. Serve with cream. 

MARBLE CAKE. 

Cream half a cupful of butter with one cupful 
of sugar and then add yolks of two eggs. In 
another bowl sift two cupfuls of the best pastry 
flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder or 
one of soda and two of;cream tartar. Repeat 
the sifting three times, gradually mixing 
the flour with the eggs, butter and sugar, 
and adding also half a cupful of sweet 
milk. After a smooth batter has been 
formed fold in the whites of the two eggs, 
stifiy whipped. Melt four large spoonfuls of 
grated chocolate, and mix with a very little of 
the Batter. Butter a loaf tin, and just before 
putting 1n the cake fold the chocolate batter into 
the other in streaks. Bake in a moderate oven 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Take it 
out when it has separated from the sides of 
the pan and turn it upside down to cool. 
This recipe can be made into a plain chocolate 
cake if desired by mixing the melted chocolate 
at the beginning with the batter as the flour is 
added. Ice with any softicing. A nice icing for 
this cake is either a black chocolate icing or a 
gelatine frosting. The latter is made as follows: 
Melt a teaspoonful of gelatine in two of cold 
water, and in about an hour add a tablespoonful 
of boiling water. Mix it when the gelatine has 
dissolved enough, with a large cupful of sifted, 
powdered sugar and flavor with vanilla. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


When “hanging space”’ is insufficient in the 
closet as usually arranged, a hint may be taken 
from the show-frames in the stores. By placing 
@ wooaen or iron bar across from end to end, 
and uring coat hangers, double if not triple the 
quantity of suits or gowns can be acccmmodated 
without crushing or tumbling. 

Inexpensive Nottingham and other lace cur- 
tains which do not require ironing are best dried 
on frames. Wash them clean and starch them 
slightly. Pin them on the light wooden frames 
which come for this purpose, «nd on which 
they may be evenly dried. If they ure ironed 
they are likely to be pulled out of shape. When 
there are no frames on hand large lace curtains 
may be pinned on a clean carpet and allowed 
to dry evenly in this way. Curtains that are 
dried on a clothesline are so pulled out of shape 
by the process that they can seldom be hung 
properly. 

The woman who keeps house with a cellar 
should pay it a daily visit and see that it is aired, 
even if she has to neglect her parlor. Enough 
germs may lurk in the willing leaves of a cab- 
bage or a handful of decaying potatoes to cause 
inexplicable illness in her family. 

Chamois is one of the few things which come 
out smooth and soft from washing if wrung di- 
rectly from the soap suds without rinsing in 
clear water. The latter process tends to harden 
it. 

Lettuce and green peas cooked together make 
adainty summer dish. Few people know that 
lettuce is as good when cooked as spinach. 
Boiled with young peas and flavor is delicious. 
Also it is very wholesome. 

One of the reasons why spinachis such a valu- 
able food is that it is such an excellent butter 
carrier. City dwellers need more fats than most 
of them get, and butter is almost the best fat in 
the world. Oil is better, but it is too expensive 
for every one to use. 

Raisins for fruit cake are much improved by 
cooking. Let them soak slowly and then sim- 
mer until the skin is tender. 

The old dea of putting oilcloth under the 
washstand cover is now adopted for doilies on 
highly polished tables. 

If silver is washed every weekin warm suds 
containing a tablespoonful of ammonia the pol- 
ish can be preserved for a long time. 

Salted pistache nuts are delicious for the tea- 
table. The nuts may be had at any of the pre- 
tentious fruit stores, and down town they are 
sold on the street by swarthy and picturesque 
Turks. The nuts should be carefully cracked, or, 
better still, split with a small knife, and the 
outer skin removed. Heat slowly in a cool oven, 
and shake in fine salt. 

Any one who isin the habif of making snow 
pudding will find preserved pineapple a great 
addition to it. When the snow is ready, pour it 
into the mould until you have a good foundation, 
add your pineapple, and then the rest of the 
snow. When it is cold, serve, as usual, with soft 
custard. 

Sliced young onions and ripe olives make an 
excellent spring salad. The ripe, black olives 
are to be had in all large grocery stores. The 
taste for them sometimes has to be cultivated, 
but once the palate becomes accustomed to them 
the green ones seem insipid. 

One of the nicest chafing-dish messes is oysters 
ala poulet. Make a thin cream or a white sauce 
with a tablespoonful of butter, the same of flour, 
and nearly a cupful of rich milk or cream. When 
this is smooth and creamy, stir in the beaten yolk 
of an egg. Cook the oysters in this sauce until 
they are heated through. Season with salt and 
white pepper. 











Fasbion Motes. 


e%, A gown of black taffeta made with a long 
skirt and a short bolero jacket is elaborately 
trimmed with soutache braid. With such a cos- 
tume the ordinary shirt: waist is out of place. The 
only thing that is appropriate is a blouse of 
chiffun or lace. 

e*,So fashionable have the short skirt and 
bolero become for the street that it has been 
adopted for church wear. The short skirt is also 
becoming more popular in the ballroom. This 
style has been followed for some time by debu- 
tantes, but it is now gaining favor with matrons 
who indulge in dancing. Though more conven- 
ient for the dancer than the present style of 
skirt, which lies two or three inches on the floor, 
the short skirt will probably never replace the 
much admired gowns with long and graceful 
trains. The plaited skirtscan be so well tailored 
that they can be made without yokes and worn 
by stout women, the plaits being stitched flatly 
over the hips. Of course, the thinner the mate- 
rial, the better. Only a good dressmaker can 
make a stylish and perfect fitting yoke. 

e*, Some of the dealers in Japanese and Chi 
nese fabrics are competing with the other shops 
in handsome waists. Chinese grass cloths are 
extremely pretty. The silk embroideries and 
drawn work are beautifully executed. 

e% A gown of dark blue cheviot recently at- 
tracted attention on the street because of its 
perfect fitand plainness. It was pleasant to see 
something besides the much-used voile and 
mohair. Though cheviot, like mohair, is not 
new, itis always good style, and very durable. 
The skirt was walking length, with inverted box 
plaics, stitched down as far as the knees. The 
Eton jacket was extremely plain and was closed 
with medium-sized bone buttons to match the 
gown. The deep girdle, cuffs, collar and revers 
were of the fashionable leaf green in suede. This 








leather was of such fine quality that it could al- 
most be mistaken for panne velvet. With this 
gown was worn aclose-fitting dark blue straw 
hat with two green wings. Low shoes and gloves 
of tan completed the costume. 

e*. Many thin materials are attractive and in- 
expensive. A pretty summer dress of white with 
sprays of apple blossoms has a slightly gored full 
skirt, shirred about four times around the hips 
with three deep graduated tucks and a deep hem 
atthe bottom. The waist is a full blouse with 
two tucks across the bust to match the skirt. 
From the neck a fitted lace yoke forms a deep 
bertha, which falls to the waist line in points 
pack and front. Beginning at the neck of the 
pertha are five small rosettes of liberty satin 
with French knotted centresin black <A deep 
crushed girdle to match the rosettes is fastened 
to the waist. The petticoat is of thin white 
muslin with narrow ruffles edged with lace- 
These ruffles are put on soas to show through 
the spaces between the tucks. The gown is long 
all round, especially in the back. The wide, tull 
skirt gives plenty of space for the many tucks, 
ruffles and bands. 

e*, Dressmakers insist,that tight sleeves are 
coming back. The fullness, which was first 
seen at the wristband, has crept up to the elbow, 
but has not yet been generally adopted at the 
top. Some ofthe most fashionable sleeves for 
evening gowns end at the elbow with numerous 
ruffies of lace. With these gowns are worn 
mousquetaire gloves. A pretty long sleeve of 
thin material has the mousquetaire effect from 
the elbow down to the hand, the puff being at 
about the middle of the arm. While broad 
shoulders are so popular, there is little room at 
the top of the sleeves for puffs or perceptible 
fullness. This style is very becoming to slender 
figures. 

ae Few of the collars in the fancy waists are 
boned. Ruching basted in the neck band and 
finished with a band of black velvet ribbon give 
acool appearance if one can wear their neck 
slightly low. Linen collars, stocks and linen 
turnovers are still the proper thing to wear with 
a tailor shirt waist. If one cares about the ap- 
pearance of one’s neck, stocks are not apt to 
make the brown ridge that so many complain of. 
Some of the latest stocks in white have an em- 
broidered flower onthe ends; others have braided 
ornaments which can be easily ripped off when 
laundered. These two styles are expensive. 
Belts to match linen suits can be purchased at 
the shops. Most of the washable ones are in 
narrow widths. The newest broad leather belts 
have three brass ornaments or buttons at the 
back. Some novel calf belts have raised floral 
motives hand-painted in natural colors. The 
buckles are of nickel. A pretty Japanese silk 
belt has a buckle of giltto form a butterfly. With 
the high girdle the blouse is decreasing, espe- 
cially in front. 

es Fine cotton embroideries are more fashion- 
able than lace, although lace is used for fancy 
designs, medallions and ruffles. Many new de- 
signs are shown. Old-fashioned trimmings are 
appearing on modish gowns such as pinked 
ruffles. Suede is being used for most exclusive 
dressmakers, leaf green and orange being the 
most popular. Beautiful passementeries show 
leaf and fruit designs of vivid colors combined 
with gold. Silk rings are used in the decorative 
scheme, and come crocheted or buttonholed in 
all sizes. Many are worked with gilt thread. 
They should either be inserted in the material or 
they may be placed in relief upon it. Circles are 
cut out of broadcloth and the open spaces filled 
with fancy workedrings. Some of the daintiest 
buttons are constructed of these rings. 

ee Thé newest pongees are ornamented with 
dots of the same color. There are a number of 
new weaves which come in the choicest shades. 
No summer wardrobe 1s complete without a dress 
of pongee. Checked voiles are new and very 
fashionable for summer gowns, especially for 
walking suits. 

e*e The smartest and most fashionable models 
are of Milan chip and old English Tuscan. 
There are few hand-sewed hats this season, most 
ofthem being blocked. Many of these are in 
dressy models trimmed with a succession of 
ostrich plumes around the crown, with an occa- 
sional rose now and then almost buried in the 
feathers to give justa hint of color. Lingerie 
hats of embroidered nainsook and batiste are to 
be worn on the golf links this summer. This 
must mean a radical change in dress, for such a 
hat would look inappropriate with the former 
golf or pedestrian suit. The new Paris hats 
have no trimming on the crown. Some of the 
shapes are Continental, and on the brim area 
succession of velvet bows or loops of broad vel- 
vet. They begin in the centre with a broad knot 
and end at the back. 

e*, This fall hats almost entirely covered with 
bunches of fruit will replace the popular floral 
ones. The new poke is being worn by Paris 
women of all ages. It is not yet in great evi- 
dence here, although at a recent wedding the 
bridemaids wore poke-bonnets to match their 
gowns. They were trimmed with flowers, and 
were tied under the chin with broad satin ribbon. 

e* Flowers continue to be in high favor, and 
some of the big roses with a few leaves are all 
the trimming necessary for a large hat. Cowslips 
are always pretty, and feathers are in constant 
demand. Fruits are popular, especially eher- 
ries and small berries. This fall hats almost en- 
tirely covered with bunches of fluit will replace 
the much-worn floral ones. 

a” For veils Chantilly lace is again coming into 
fashion. Many of these, as well as other ma- 
terials, are so draped as to form long, broad 
ends, and are worn loose over the face. One of 
the novelties in veils is of plain net witha border 
of graduated chenille dots. This is also worn 
loose. Although this style may be cooler, it does 
not protect the hair. The made veil still contin- 
ues to be a favorite, and the circular one is a nov- 
elty. Mousseline de soie and chiffon are the best 
for automobiling and traveling, green and brown 
being the popular colors. In London the veil 
floating over the shoulder is the favorite. 

e*»Shoes, both high and low, are important if 
one wishes to be well dressed. All the ties are 
lower than last season, and have the appearance 
of aslipper. Thisisthe first year that French 
heels have generally appeared on tan shoes. 
Some of the expensive dealers formerly had a 
few, but they were seldom seen. One of the 
most fashionable shoes worn with the pedestrian 
gown is the Gibson tie in tan or black, with 
French or Cuban heels. This shoe is very low 
and is without a tongue. The popular tan shoe of 
two seasons ago has returned. Of course the 
dressy ties are of patent leather. Since the shoes 
are lower, it 1s more important than ever that the 
tan hose shallexactly match. As the shops now 
carry such a large assortment, this is not diffi- 
cult, as heretofore. Some of the laces are of 
one-inch gros grain ribbon. Pretty evening slip- 
pers are of suede, embroidered with small jet 
heads in vine design. Others have full satin 
bows with dull gilt or steel buckles. White 
canvas shoes will be worn as usual with white 
shirt-waist suits. Pumps will be worn on the 
street by men.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


‘** May not, then, the thing of an atomic, univer- 
sal, electro-magnetic medium help us on in our 
groping and searching after light 1n this direction? 
Who will uplift the veil? Already we peer into 
the spirit-world. A little more light, a little 
more truth, and then there will burst forth upon 
the hearts and minds of men the grandest and 
most glorious truth that Nature can reveal of 
her Creator, and then men shall come to know 
and understand the place that God holds in the 
Universe, such truth being advanced on its way 
by an atomic, universal magnetic ether which is 
as truly matter as our own bodies. . .. All 
things derive their existence primarily with all 
the energies and powers they possess, from 
God. . . . Thus behind and beyond all we 
see, in every living form, there is the evidence of 
a hidden epirit, whichis the governing and con- 
trolling and sustaining power, and without which 
the organism ceases to be an organism. A spirit 
that animates this mechanism, and uses its ac- 
tivities and powers as it wills for its own pur- 
poses and ends. This spirit or power we call its 
life, which gives to the form its existence, to- 
gether with all that it possesses, as its powers, 
activities, energies and productions, for all are 
but the effects of the hidden life. If this myste- 
rious something, termed its life, becomes in any 
way separated from the mechanism or organism, 
then a distinct and separate organism It ceases 
to be; and though the mechanism may exist for a 
time, yet all its powers are gone, while the organ- 





ism, robbed of its very life, begins 4)... 
decay.”— William George Hooper, F. 5. s 


Science is penetrating beyond that | 

zon line commonly held to l.mit this ;.. 

of life on earth and to divide it from t},. 
ceeding period which was invested i:, , 
mystery. As knowledges advance, 
horizon line is extended. That whic! 

the limit beyond which the mind ¢o..),; 
penetrate becomes the starting point 

new quest. Some years ago Professor 
bear wrote: ‘The properties of the 

and their relation to such physical ph+ 
ena as have been the subjects of res¢., 

are so little known that no one has » 
ured to embody them in an all-embra 
philosophy so as to deduce apparent | 
nomena from them.’”’ Since that time 
progress in ethereal physics has bee: 
marked that it may be reasonab); 
lieved the key which will unlock mm: 

if not all, the problems of physica! 
ence. All the phenomena of light, h- 
electricity and magnetism have their 

gin in the universal ther. ‘“ Each 
covery of science,’’ says Dr. Hooper, ‘ | 
only strengthened the hypothesis ani : . 
istence of the ther, the latest discov: 
that of wireless telegraphy so success, 
developed by Signor Marconi, being attr’ 
uted to the electro-magnetic properties 
this self-same ther.” Professor You 
asserts, ** A Luminiferous Ether pervai. 
the Universe, rare and elastic in ahizi, 
degree,’’ and he points out that this Eth) 
** fills all space and floods the nniverse « 
large. In it suns blaze, stars shine, worid- 
and planets roll, meteors flash, and comet: 
rush in their mysterious flight. In it al! 
material and physical things exist, for it 
is to them not only the primary mean 
ing of their existence, but, just as 
the infinite and ever-active energy of 
the Divine is to the universe in its en- 
tirety and fullness, the exciting and stimu- 
lating spirit of its energies and powers, and, 
without which, though all material and 
physical things were endowed with the 
varied capacities of their kind, or life, yet 
they could neither exert nor exercise 
them nor even exhibit the simple ac- 
tivity off motion. Hence everywhere, 
where material and physical things are, 
there, as the medium of their existence 
or energy, the Ether is; and where the 
Ether is not, no material or physicai thing 
is, orcan be. That the ther is universal 
is proved by the phenomena of light.’’ Now, 
as light has a velocity of 186,000 miles a 
second, and as there are some stars so 
remote that the astronomers assert that 
it would take light from them several 
thousand years to reach the earth, ‘this 
fact alone,” says Dr. Hooper, ‘implies 
that throughout boundless space there is 
to be found this Ethereal medium. Thus 
inter-planetory and inter-stellar space is not 
empty but is filled with this ever-pres- 
ent, all-pervading Ether: and not only 
80, but every particle of matter in the 
universe is surrounded by this universal 
Ether which forms the exciting and stimu- 
lating mediums of all the activities, energies 
and motions of all matter. ‘ Now,’ Pro- 
fessor Young postulates, all material 
bodies have an attraction for the Ethereal 
medium, by means of which it is accumu- 
lated within their substance and for a smal! 
distance around them in a state of greater 
density, but not greater elasticity,’’ and 
Dr. Hooper, accepting this hypothesis 
from a strictly logical and philosophical 
standpoint, states that it ‘‘ henceforth 
passes out of the realm of the hypothetical 
into the realms of fact and science, not unly 
by philosophical reasoning, but by actual 
experiment made by some of the most ad- 
vanced scientists of the present time.’’ 
How wonderfully all this latest data sup- 
port the assertion made, years ago by 
Professor Dolbear, that “all problems of 
the universe resolve themselves at last into 
wether problems.”? Hereis a fundamental 
truth. All problems,— physical, p3ychi- 
cal, are, in their ultimate analysis, 
ether problems. Man has_ conquered 
the kingdom of the earth; he has con- 
quered the kingdom of the sea; he is 
now entering on his conquest of the air— 
of the ether. The ether is a boundless res- 
ervoir of the most infinite power. Every 
point in space is asource of unlimited en- 
ergy. Itis by a knowledge of the ethereal 
forces that we are to solve all the problems 
of transit and of communication. More than 
this: It is by a knowledge of the the- 
real forces that we are to solve all the 
problems of human life. The true sus- 
tenance of the physical body is to be 
found in supplying the psychic, or the 
ethereal body, with ethereal energy. 
Food that generates this «ethereal im- 
pulse is that which sustains the higher 
order of creative force rather than that 
which is merely the physical sustenance of 
the physical body. Because,—all the real 
world,—the world of permanent signitfi- 
cance, is this «ethereal realm in which we all 
partially live and move and have our being, 
and in which it is perfectly possible to in- 
creasingly live. Those whomake great in- 
ventions and discoveries are enabled to 
do them by virtue of so far living in the 
ethereal as to beable to grasp and formulate 
and apply the laws of tke ethereal realm. It 
was in this realm that Columbus received 
his mysterious message to go in quest of a 
new continent; it is here that all great as- 
tronomers, all great inventors, receive thei! 
light and leading. Life is a unity. Mani- 
fested in the more crude and dense state it is 
seen as the physical; ina finer and higher 
state it is seen to be the ethereal. It is all 
the spiritual life, the spiritual world, but so 
conditioned as to manifest itself in degrees. 
In this electro-magnetic medium of the 
ethereal realm man’s faculties are al! 
quickened and illuminated. And it rests 
with one’s self to dwell in this higher realm 
and live in energies that are immortal. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





The Fameus North Shore. 

The beach season opens next week, and per- 
sons planning their vacation should bear i) 
mind the North Shore. The booklet, ‘ All Alony 
Shore,” published by the Boston & Maine Pas- 
senger Department, Boston, describes and pict- 
ures the natural beauties of this famous section, 
from Nahant to Portland and East. It will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of two cents 1!) 
stamps. The beautiful portfolio, containing only 
half-tone productions of the best views 0! 
Marblehead, Clifton, Phillips Beach, Beach 
Bluff, Gloucester, Rockport, Manchester, Mag- 
nolia, Beverly, Salem, Salisbury, Rye, Hampto! 
Beach, Kittery, York Beach, Portsmouth and 
Portland will be mailed upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps. 


Geed Fishing and Large Catches. 
The warm spell of weather has brought forth 
the anglers; and the trout and salmon are nov 
rising to the flyin Moosehead, the Rangeleys 
and the smaller ponds and lakesin Maine and 
New Hampshire. Itis better fishing than at this 
time Jast year, because of the late opening sea- 
son. If you contemplate a trip, send two cents 
in stamps to the Boston & Maine }Passenger De- 
partment, Boston, for their book “ Fishing ane 
Hunting.” It tells you where to go and what to 
find. A booklet giving the fish and game laws 0! 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, V¢r- 
mont and Canada will be sent free, accompany- 
ing. 
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Poetry. 


DECORATION DAY. 
Soldiers! do you hear the bugle 
Calling as in days gone by, 
When the battle lines were forming 
And loud rang the battle cry? 





Then your step was firm and steady, 
Strong and vigorous your arm, 

In your eye the light of courage 
That shrank not at war’s alarm. 


Not today the drum and bugle 
Call you forth to do and die, 
But to lay a soldier’s tribute, 
Wreaths of flowers,where comrades lie! 


They have answered their last roll call, 
Bivouacked now in Fame’s fair field, 

Strew the flowers in love above them, 
Keep from rust their sword and shield. 


Though your forms are bowed and broken, 
Slow your step and dim your eye, 

Yet a nation stands uncovered — 
While each thinned rank marches by. 


And when the last of all you heroes 
Join your comrades in their rest, 
Other hands will lay the spring flowers 
Reverently above your breast. 
J. J. SMITH, M. D. 





> 
MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


Though relentless time has faded 
And the clasps are tinged with rust, 
Though the leaves are worn and yellow 
And its gilding dimmed with dust, 
‘T 18 as sacred and as holy 
As the night she placed it there, 
With a blessing for its guidance 
And a softly muttered prayer. 





Tis a relic fraught with sadness 
For my heart, but yet I see 
In its dim, discolored pages 
Solace that was meant for me. 
Yes, it seemed that mother spirit, 
Lowering gently, hovering near, 
And in sacred language whispered 
Allits sweet truths in my ear. 


There it lies, where last she laid it; 
Years have come and flown since then; 
Memory’s sadness fell and lingered, 
By its truths dispelled again. 
’Tis the same beloved Bible 
That she cherished; it can fill 
All the sad hours with its halo 
And bring comfort to me still. 
Guy B. May, in CincinnatiCommercial Tribune. 





A BRIDE. 
Now in the month when the rose is blooming 
White in its purity, pink in its pride; 
Now in the blush of its sweet perfuming, 
Fresh as the rose-leaf comes the bride. 


Pure is the breath of a June-time morning, 
Pure is the sunlight’s dawning dart, 

Pure is the bud with the dew adorning, 
Purest of all is a maiden’s heart. 


Sweet 1s the music’s peal and pleading, 
Sweet its exultant throb and thrill, 

Sweet is the calm and hush succeeding, 
Sweetest of all is the bride’s “I will.” 


Firm is the heart though the voice may falter, 
Whole is her trust as the circling band 
Welding, before the eternal altar, 
Soul unto soul as hand to hand. 


So be she now and so forever, 
Bride to the man she loves the best; 
Tim», nor trouble. nor death dissever, 
Discord threaten, or doubt molest. 


Whether the bride be high or lowly, 
Whether the wedding be grand or small, 
True be the trust and the kiss be holy, 
Else is nothing and Love is All. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke, in the Delineator. 


-— 
=> 


THE OFfHER SIDE. 


Climbing the mountain’s shaggy crest, 
I wondered much what sight would greet 
My eager gaze when’er my feet 
Upon the topmost height would rest. 
The other side was all unknown; 
But, as I slowly toiled along, 
Sweeter to me than any song, 
My dreams of visions to be shown. 


Meanwhile the mountain shrubs distilled 
Their sweetness ail along my way, 
And the delicisus summer day 
My heart with rapture overfilled. 
At length the topmost height was gained; 
The other side was fuilin view; 
My dreams—not one of them was true, 
But better far had I attained. 


For far and wide on either hand 
There stretched a valley broad and fair, 
With greenness flashing everywhere— 
A pleasant, smiling, homelike land. 
Who knows, I thought, but so ’t will prove 
Upon that mountaintop of death, 
Where we shall draw diviner breath, 
And see the long lost friends we love? 





It may not be as we have dreamed, 
Not half so awful, strange, and grand; 
A quiet, peaceful, homelike land, 
Better than in our visions gleamed. 
But now along our upward way 
What beaut es lurk, what splendors glow! 
Whatever shall be, this we kfiow 
!s better than our lips can say. 
—John White Chadwick. 


a 
>_> 


THE WOMAN AND THE BIB. 


Adam gave his rib 
To make a woman’s shape; 
(Thus the story ’s writ 
There is no escape!) 





Many an arctic whale, 
Witless of the blame, 
Also gives his rib 
For to make the same! 


I sorrow for the man, 
He gets his riblet back, 
But for the poor old whale, 
Alack, my friends, alack! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
= 
A POOR INVESTMENT. 
‘‘ What care we for worldly store? ”’ 
The lover cried. ‘“ It cannot last. 
T is you I love, you I adore! 
The bonds of love will hold us fast.” 


I have no wish,” the maid replied, 
‘To emulate the cooing dove; 
Nor could we, howsoe’er we tried, 


Cut coupons from the bonds of love.” 
—Life. 





GOIN? FISHIN’. 

wre waking in the morning, call me early 
uother, dear, 
eanuts Fink, and Spider Brown, and Brick- 
Op will be here, 

we know where the fishes swim and where 
he shade is cool, 

where’s a dandy diving place beside the 





wimming pool. 

brung the kindlings in, mother, you wanted 
ie to chop; 

‘illed the woodbox till the wood is spilling 
‘er the top; 


‘urried all the horses as my father bade me 


nilked the cows, and slopped the pigs, and 
ed the chickens, too. 


weeded outthe onion bed and banked the 
elery, 

I've transplanted cabbage plants and 
ropped the apple tree, 

I have salted all the sheep, and fixed the 
hicken coop, 
‘run all the errands, mother, till I felt my 
»pirits droop. 


f you’re waking early, call me early, mother, 
dear, 

| know where the graylings play and where 

_ the pools are clear, 

‘ l’ve dug allthe worms I want, and cut an 
alder pole, 

‘ corks will bob tomorrow morn in that old 
‘shin’ hole. 

—J. M. Lewis, in Houston Post. 


Miscellaneous, 


Lucky-Rain Drops. 


As tho weather had been 
hout people had donned thelr gat Sota none 
Ing and had sallied forth into the perks teatin 
Spruce and merry. They sailed out again, h : 
ever, with wl 

’ undignified haste when a sudden 
cowneur of rain came from nowhere in particu- 
ee no one had noticed any clouds—trans- 

ming most of them into mere masses of 
. drenched misery in less than 
Lids, ter beak on : three minutes. 
oan ad nt forward against the wind, 
th both hands holding her wind-driven 
pepe started to run toward Grant monument. 
with clayton, who was Scuying toward te 
, 
park corner. ae Soe ae 

“I beg your pardon,” said he. 

Lily stood still, her back to the wind and her 
wavy golden hair blowing prettily over her 
—— and framing her flushed face. 

ou!” she exclaimed. 

Now he was standing still, too. They stared 
— at each other, neither knowing what 
“ I thought,” he ventured at last, “that I had 
nearly killed somebody, I sincerely hope —. 
But, there, I’m forgetting the rain and you've no 
umbrella. Hi, there—you with the tent! I'll 
give you five dollars for it!” 

This to a ragged old man who, nevertheless, 
seemed to be comparatively happy, having a 
—— but inviting umbrella. 

‘Done! ” said the old fellow, jumping eager! 
at the bargain. “It ain’t much : 4 Sones a 
promenading, sir, and mebbe it ain’t worth so 
much, but—”’ 

“It is to me,” said Clayton. “Here’s the 
money. Now,” turning once more to Lily, “* let’s 
find a more sheltered place.” 

Beneath the ugly umbrella the young couple 
hurried along toward a huge tree that seemed to 
offer some protection from wind and rain. 

‘“* How strange,” remarked Clayton, “ that we 
should suddenly find ourselves journeying along 
together again once more, just as we used to do, 
as though we had never quarreled! At this mo- 
ment I can scarcely realize that all is over—’’ 

* Itisn’t,” snapped the girl emphatically, “I 
mean, the rain isn’t over yet. But it will soon 
be, and—and you really needn’t have bothered 
about an umbrella.” 

** Well, you need not stand so far away, if you 
do hate me.” 

He took her arm and pulled her, ever so gently 
toward him. 

She noticed, as she leaned nearer, that his 
heart was pounding violently, but hoped he was 
not as observant of the fluttering of her own. 

“TI suppose Wilfred Gray would begrudge me 
these few moments with you if he knew.” 

‘‘Let us talk about something impersonal,’ 
said she. ‘The rain, for instance.” 

‘Don’t you find that a sufficiently dampening 
subject already? ” 

“* Well, then—um—er—Oh, yes! Have you 
seen Miss Gertie Terry lately?” 

“1 have, very Jately. I tell you, I like Gertie 
Terry tremendously.” 

“I know you do. It’s an old attachment.” 
She made a proud but unsuccessful attempt to 
free her arm from his. 

‘“*Why shouldn’t I like her?’ he continued. 
** I’m to be best man at her wedding next month. 
She marries my friend Bentley.” 

Lily unconsciously breathed a sigh of relief. 

* Aren’t you happy, alone here with me, Lily?” 
he queried, with sudden and uncontrollable ten- 
derness. 

‘*Goodness! There’s a perfect stream run- 
ning down this slope. My skirtis all draggly!” 
‘““What a thoughtless fool I am!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Here, step up on this bench.”’ 

He helped her upon the bench, and took his 
place beside her, and both laughed again like 
children. 

“I wouldn’t part with this umbrella now for a 
million. Why, where on earth is your engage- 
ment ring, Lily?” 

** What has that to do with the umbrella? ”’ 
‘Answer ime. You must. What has become 
of your ring?”’ 

“‘[’m sureI don’t know what he did with it, 
after 1 sent it back to him.” 

“‘Then you’re not—. You’re free?”’ 

Silence. 

* Lily, guess what I’m going to do.” 

‘* Don’t you dare. Remember, you said when 
we parted you would never forgive me for flirt- 
ing with Wilfred. That’s why I grew reckless 
and engaged myself to him. That’s why—”’ 

** Hang Wilfred! I’m about to kiss the tip of 
the prettiest ear in Chicago!” 

“If you do I’ll never forgive you. Besides, 
they can see us plainly from the boulevard.” 

“*T don’t care if che whole world—”’ 

A nondescript, woebegone woman, with a sod- 
den hat, its limp black feathers trailing mourn- 
fully across her cheek, suddenly made her ap- 
pearance in front of the bench and paused shiv- 
eringly, as if anxious to remain in the company 
of two beings so warm and happy looking in the 
midst of all the bleakness. 

“Tm a stranger here. Won’t you please tell 
me the way out of the park?” 

“Certainly, madam; go that way,” replied 
Clayton, pointing anywhere. 

Sne had scarcely disappeared when the history 
making umbrella, in response to the invitation of 
a passing gust of wind, turned suddenly inside 
out. Clayton, after amoment’s dismay, reversed 
the ludicrous looking object, and held it over 
them by its apex, the homely bulldog handle 
standing on guard far above. 

Then he repeated his question to Lily—the 
only question in the world at that moment. 
“Won't you forgive the past, Lily?” Won’t 
you let bygones be bygones, and wear my ring 
once more?” 

The “inverted bowl” of the umbrella was 
brought down so far over their heads that it com- 
pletely hid them from view, and for two foolish 
young lovers the beating rain was turned into a 
golden mist. 

A policeman’s finger tapped Clayton sharply 
on the arm. 

“You can sit on the bench if you like, but 
you’re not allowed to scratch the paint by stand- 
ing.” 

The bewildered couple suddenly became con- 
scious that the sun was shining brightly, and 
that half a dozen idlers stood there in the walk, 
gaping curiously at them. 

‘““Nor you don’t need your umbrella now,” 
added the policeman, with an incipient grin. 
‘It’s been fine for the last half hour.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 








Douth’s Department. 
A Lamb that Loved Olive. 

A few years ago my little six-year-old Olive 
was presented ‘with a young lamb which was 
brought up by hand, and which soon became a 
great pet. He quickly grew to love Olive and 
her little brother, and was often let out of the 
pen where the sheep were kept to become an in- 
terested participant in all their romping games. 
As the warm days of May came on it became 
necessary to drive the sheep toa distant pasture, 
but Olive pleaded so earnestly for her pet that 
she was finally allowed to keep him at home. At 
about the same time Oliveand her brother began 
to attend the district school. The lamb, missing 
both his four-legged and two-legged friends, im- 
mediately became very lonesome and inclined to 
stray from home, so that it was thought best to 
tie him to an apple-tree not far distant. But 
poor Dickany rebelled at this indiguity and 
bleated incessantly. 

One day he broke his rope, and we found him 
n the back room chewing his cud and peacefully 
standing by Olive’s old familiar dress, which 
hung low down upon a nail. 

This gave us an idea; and, when Dickany went 
back tothe apple tree, the dress went too, and 
was hung ona branch where be could reach it. 
After this the lamb stopped bleating and led a 
very quiet and happy life, wearing his rope with 
patience in school hours, and bounding and 
jumping with joy when the children returned at 
night.—Christian Endeavor World. 


»— 
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Points for Stamp Collectors. 

There is a growing difficulty in securing fine 
copies of the early issues of Unite? States stamps. 
The makers of these issues were not required by 
the Government to be careful in relation to the 
perforating of them. The paper was of a brittle 











quality, very easily broken or injured by careless 
handling. The pustmasters who cancelled these 
Stamps cared for nothing except to thoroughly 
obliterate them, so that they used unnecessary 
quant'tiesofink or this purpose. All these things 
combined make it difficult to find used copies of 
the early issues of our country in fine condition. 
There were few collectors, and therefore not 
many of these stamps were saved In unused con- 
dition. The consequence of this state of things is 
and will be an increasing difficulty in securing 
these stamps in such condition as is acceptable 
to collectors who are at all particular as to the 
looks of their albums. There are vast numbers 
of United States stamps in poor and ordinary 
condition. These many collectors take to fill the 
Spaces in their albums until they can secure 
stamps of finer quality. This seems, on the 
whole, to be a mistake, for the possession of a 
specimen, even though it be a poor one, causes & 
joa neglect to secure another of the same 
The desire to fill spaces that are vacant is 
greater than to improve those that are not 
properly filled. The best thing for the young 
Collector, if he wishes to have a really pleasing 
album, is to put nothing into its spaces but un- 
used, lightly cancelled, clean copies of the 
stamps which he selects. The filling of the 
album properly will be appreciated within a few 
years by those who care more for United States 
Stamps than for the issues of foreign countries, 
since the growing demand will make it even 
more difficult than it now is to obtain fine speci- 
mens.—St. Nicholas. : 
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The Lightning Artist. 


Here is a dainty little trick by which you may 
successfully fool a number of your friends who 
cannot possibly detect the deception if you are 
at all careful about it 

Get a picture of some size; say about three feet 
Square, wlthough a much smaller one will do. 
This picture may be a painting, on a regular 
painter’s canvas, ora colored print if you cannot 
obtain the former. If you select a print, mount 
it carefully by pasting it on a piece of stiff, white 
cardboard so that the edges of the white cara- 
board project some inches beyond the outside of 
the picture. 

Now take a piece of chalk and powder it very 
carefully tillitis as fine as dust. Now spread 
this powdered chalk all over the picture till it is 
completely covered, and so thickly that it does 
not show through anywhere, but presents a 
clear, white surface. Get an easel on which to 
stand your picture, some paint brushes and a 
painter’s palette on which are some various- 
colored paints, all hard and dry, so that they will 
— stain anything, and you are ready for the 

rick. 

Do not let your friends come too near the 
easel, but seat them at the other end of the 
room. On the ledge of the easel on which your 
picture rests must be a small glass of water. Dip 
your brush in this, pretend to mix the paints on 
your palette and begin to make brush strokes on 
the picture. The moistened brush will bring 
away the white covering‘of chalk, and as you con- 
tinue to make strokes with your brush, the pict- 
ure will appear, looking exactly as if you were 
painting the colors on the white surface. 

In a very few minutes the chalk will be entirely 
gone and the complete picture will stand forth 
for your friends to gaze at and admire.—N. Y 
Mail. 








The Young Intidel. 


As little Jim was going to bed, crawling under 
the coverlet, his mother asked him if he had not 
forgotten something. 

Nope,” he answered. 

“ Didn’t you forget to say your prayers? ” 
**Nope. I didn’t say ’em last night, an’ nothin 
didn’t happen to me. I aint’t a-goin’ to say ’em 
tonight, neither; an’ if nothin’ don’t happen to me 
tonight, I ain’t never goin’ to say ’em.”’ 

But he did; something happened. 


Historical. 


—The Embargo Act was passed by Congress 
in 1807; it forbade the departure of any vessel 
from the United States for a foreign port. It 
was found to be a complete failure. In New 
England, whose people were then largely sup- 
ported by commerce, all business was broken up, 
the people became poorer and desperate, and a 
few of them began to talk of separating from the 
Union. Great Britain liked it because it left al- 
most all trade to British vessels. In other parts 
of the Union, also, it was found that crops were 
of little value when they could no longer be car- 
ried to foreign countries and sola. Nothing had 
been gained by violent interference with the nat- 
ural order of things. 
——Thomas Atwood, a compositor in a Port 
Jervis (N. Y.) newspaper office, completed his 
fifty-sixth year at the case last week and cele- 
brated his seventy-second birthday. Gilbert 
Van Sciver, a Middletown printer, has worked 
fifty-three years at his trade. Both of these veter- 
ans are still active and rapid workmen, and put 
in full hours every day. The Hon. I. V. Mon- 
tanye of Washingtonville finished his appren- 
ticeship to the printer’s trade in Goshen sixty 
years ago. He has been in more or less active 
newspaper life ever since, and is now the editor 
of a newspaper at Washingtonville. David 
Osmun of Chester was a fellow apprentice of 
Montanye. When the Erie Railroad was opened 
for business in 1841 the first timetables of the 
company were set up and printed by Osmun on a 
hand press. When the Erie established its own 
printing concern in New York city, Osmun went 
with it. In 1868 he had charge of the famous 
Erie priating press on which the Gould and Fisk 
rapid additions to the svock of the company 
were turned out to checkmate Commodore Van- 
derbilt in his efforts to get hold of Erie. 
—tThe Aaron Burr lilac died of old age not 
long ago. When the British fired the White 
House, President Madison moved to the octagon 
mansion, which, incidentally, is the most won- 
derful house toread about in Washington. The 
story goes that Burr was enamored of the beau- 
tiful Mistress Dolly, who promptly forbade him 
the house. One early spring morning the in- 
fatuated Aaron climbed over the garden wall 
and hid in the lilac bush untilhe saw the Presi- 
dent’s wife come into the garden, as was her 
custom, toread. Then Colonel Burr flung |. im- 
self at her feet. Mrs. Madison sent him off 
through the front door,and from that day—saith 
tradition—she would never permit lilacs to deco- 
rate her house, though until then they had been 
her favorite bloom. 
——James Thompson, when he was thirty-seven 
years old, joined the large company of about 
fifteen hundred persons, who, under the lead of 
Governor Winthrop, landed on the shores of New 
England. James Thompson, therefore,was one of 
the first settlers of Charlestown. He was ad. 
mitted to membership in the First Church in 
August, 1633, and in the following December was 
made a freeman of the town. He had planting 
grounds in 1635-36, and soon came into possession 
of considerable of an estate in lands, which he 
cultivated as a yeoman or a farmer. He soon, 
with others, pushed his way into what was then 
a wilderness, and fixed his home in that part of 
Charlestown which in 1642 was incorporated 
under the name of Woburn. 
—tThe early life of Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, was spent 
in Charlestown. He was fitted for college, 
entered Yale and graduated in 1810, when he 
was twenty years old. The next year he went to 
England with Washington Allston as an art 
student, having previously developed a taste 
for painting. One of his early pictures, “ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” is now hanging in the 
delivery-room of the Charlestown Public Library. 
——In apaper read before the Philological 
Society of the University of Michigan, re- 
cently, Prof. George Hemp] commented upon 
the forerunners of our present system of 
numeration. Some two years ago, in seeking 
the origin of the Runic letters (the first letters 
used by the Germanic races), Professor 
Hemp! aiscovered the primitive Germanic nu- 
meral notations. This threw new light upon the 
early Germanic numerical system, as well as 
upon the primitive Indo-European numericat 
system, and upon the development of the Greek 
alphabet and the Greek numerical notation. 
The primitive Indo-European numerical sys- 
tem was a mixture of the decimal and the sex- 
agesimal. The first large number was the 
« shock,” that is, 60, and the next large number 
was the “ hund,” or “ hundred,” that is, 120. Be- 
tween 60 and 120 there were no numbers like our 
70, etc., 70 being “‘ a shock and 10,” ana 80 being 














“a shock and 20.” The introduction of our pres- 
ent numbers between 60 and 120 arose out of the 
Introduction of the decimal hund or hundred, 
that is, 100, in distinction from which the old hun- 
dred (120) was called the duodecimal hundred, 
or the “great hundred,” which is still used in 
Iceland and parts of England. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


---- When charity begins at home it frequently 
acquires very domestic habits.—Browne. 

--- True religion is to do good, and be good, 
and seek diligently after truth.—Pierson. 

----“ True greatness lies not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.” 

----16 seems as if the human min‘ were in- 
tended to go on forever learning new truths 
which only led to new mysteries. Perhaps the 
mysteries are the hand of the Infinite beckoning 
His children onward toward Himself.—A. W. 


Gould. 

----The discovery of what is true, and the 
practice of that which is good, are the two most 
important objects of philosophy.—The New 
World. : 

----The outward features of our life may not 
be all that we should choose them to be; there 
may be things we wish for that never come to us; 
there may be much we wish away that we cannot 
part from. The persons with whom we live, the 
‘circumstances by which we are surrounded, the 
duties we have to perform, the burdens we have 











‘to bear, may not only be other than what we 


should have selected for oursélves, but may even 
seem inconsistent with that formation and dis- 
cipline of character which we honestly wish to 
promote. Knowing us better than we know our- 
selves, fully understanding how greatly we are 
affected by the outward events and conditions of 
life; He has ordered them with a view to our en- 
tire and final, not only our immediate, happiness; 
and whenever we can be safely trusted with past- 
ures that are green, and waters that are still, in 
the way of earthly blessing, the Good Shepherd 
leads us there.—Arnold W. Thorold. 

---- Labor, if we would but perceive it, is one 
of the greatest of earthly blessings. It rewards 
with health, contentment of mind, cheerfulness 
of spirit, and sound, refreshing sleep, few of 
which blessings of life are long enjoyed by those 
whodo not daily, in one form or another, labor. 
—Selected. 

----Loveis best shown in sacrifice, and blos- 
soms sweetest in the white garments of purity. 
—Amos. 

.--- If we had no failings ourselves, we should 
not take so much pleasure in finding out those of 
others.— Wayside Philosopher. 

----And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows 
around our incompleteuess, round our restless- 
ness, His rest.—E. B. Browning. 

---.Fortune’s ladder was made to climb, and it 
is not considered lucky to spend one’s time 
walking under it.—Anon. 

.---Disappointment is not a sufficient reason 
for discouragement.—Emmons. 

----All the negro asks is that the door which 
rewards industry, thrift, intelligence and char- 
acter be left as wide open to him as for the for- 
eigner who constantly comes to this country. 
More than this, he has no right to request. Less 
than this, a republic has no right to vouchsafe. 
—Booker T. Washington. 

..--Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing to attempt. 
—Shakspere. 








Brilliants. 


In life, not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on their 
way; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy; 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing 
day. 
Then hoard them not until they useless be; 
In life, not death, 
Speak kindly. Living hearts need sympathy. 
—Spirit of the Times. 





One little ray of sunshine 
To gliste : in our path, 

Will make the weary journey 
Reduced by more than half. 

A kindly word of welcome, 
A greeting with a smile, 

Will help the weary traveler 
For many a cheerless mile. 

Then you who dwell in sunshine, 
Don’t keep it all within, 

That which we have not done before 
’T is time we should begin. 

There are shut-ins all around you, 
Who love the sunlight sweet, 

You have enough and some to spare, 
Just brighten their retreat. 


When thou hast thanked thy God for every 
blessing sent, 

What time will then remain for murmurs or la- 
ment? 

When God afflicts thee, think He hews a rugged 


stone, 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless 
thrown. —Richard Chenevix Trench. 


The angel gave the traveler choice of ways— 
He chose the flowered path as easiest; 

Singing, he trod it all the Summer days, 

And in the Autumn turned aside to rest. 


** Nay,” said the angel, “ you must fare ahead,” . 

* But I am tired of roadside weed and rose. 

See, I will rest neath yon hedge garlanded.”’ 

* There is no rest upon the way you chose.”’ 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


The man who has money might rest if he would, 
And the man who has none, he might rest if he 
could, 
But never, till manhood has gone out of style, 
Wilithe man who’sa man want to rest all the 
while. 

—W. H. Wilson, in Four-Track News. 








Come to the woods, O weary one, 
For faith and hopes are there; 
Under the leaves God’s will is done, 
His glory fills the air; 
There is joy in the piping from the pond, 
There is triumph in the velvet frond. 
Come to the woods, 0 doubting heart, 
And learn that earth is fair; 
The vity and heaven are far apart, 
But God is near, out there 
Where all is obedient to His will— 
The woods are His, as He made them, still. 
—S. E. Kiser. 








Rotes and Queries. 


‘* PROOF’’.—“ H. M. A.”’: What “ proof” means 
as applied to the quality or the measurement of 
the strength of whiskey 1s not understood by 
many people. As explained by a man who 
knows thecorrect use of the term, it is simple 
enough. The standard of the United States reve- 
nue is a liquor, half of which, by volume, is aico- 
hol. This isone hundred proof. If a whiskey, 
then, isdescribed as ninety proof it means that 
it contains one hundred measures of water and 
ninety measures of alcohol. Whiskey of one 
hundred proof contains equal measures of each. 
Whiskey of 120 proof contains one hundred meas- 
ures of water and 120 measures of alcohol. 
FORMATION OF AN ARMY.—“ Volunteer”: The 
smallest permanent unit is the company, com- 
manded by a captain; four companies form a 
battalion, with a major in command; three bat- 
talions make a regiment, under a colonel. Two 
regiments of infantry compose a brigade, com- 
manded by a brigadier-general; two brigades, 
with artillery and cavairy, form a division, under 
a@ major-general; two divisions, with additional 
cavalry and ¢ertillery, make a corps, the com- 
mand for a lieutenant-general, and two corps 
form an army, under a general. This is the 
theoretical scheme, and the figures for brigades 
and all larger bodies are merely the minimum. 
«% THE NAME AMERICA.—“ L. T.”: After nearly 
four centuries of mystery the first map on which 
the name of America was used to designate the 
Western Hemisphere has been found. It was 
made by Martin Waldseemuller, a geographer 
and cartographer of the little city of St. Diel, 
situated in the French department of the Vosges. 
Ever since the year 1507 the world has known of 
a little Latin book, printed in St. Diel and made 
famous because it first advocated that the new 
hemisphere should be called America, after 
Americo Vespucci. “I do not see who can 
rightfully object to its being called ‘ Land of 








Americo,” or the ‘ America,” said writer 
‘from Americo, or Amerigo, the name of the 
Sagacious man of genius who discovered it. 
since the names ‘ Europe’ and ‘Asia’ were 
derived fromjthe names of women.” From cer 
tain references in the book it was evident 
that it was accompanied by some sort of 
map. yet the map was missing. Copies were 
found of a map which geographers believed be- 
longed to the book, but still no one knew what 
hud become of the original. It was finally nroved 
that Waldseemuller wrote the book, and certain 
maps were found bearing his name, but not the 
coveted map for which the world had been seek- 
ing so long. The search had been abandoned 
and the subject almost forgotten when a German 
Professor stumbled over the missing map in 
the princely library of the castle of Wolfegg. 
Here it had lain hidden amid tomes 
of rich morocco and parchment. When 
its parts are put together the Waldsee- 
muller map measures eight feet wide and four 
feet high. It represents the new continent with 
& vagueness which seems comical to aman of 
today. Yet when one considers that it was 
drawn only fifteen years after Columbus had 
crossed the Atlantic on his first voyage, it is 
possible to understand the cloudiness with which 
the new land is bounded. A few of the West 
Indies are depicted by clumsy blotches, and 
North America is pinched into a strip of land 
which looks more like an attenuated island than 
acontinent. The proportions of South America 
are more near the truth, and represent to a cer- 
tain extent the V-shape character of that conti- 
nent. The name “ America” appears written 
transversely in capital letters in the southern 
part of the continent to the North of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

NIRVANA.—“W.”: The word means ex- 
tinction—viz.,the extinction of self. According 
to Northern Buddhism, itis defined as “ extinc- 
tion of illusion ”; according ts Southern Bud- 
dhism as “ attainment of truth.” Nirvana means, 
according to the latter, enlightenment; the happy 
condition of peace of mind, bliss, the glory of 
righteousness in this life and beyond, tke eternal 
rest of Buddha after death. Buddha himself has 
refused to decide the problem whether or not 
Nirvana is a final extinction of personality. 
When questioned he indicated by his silence that 
the solution was not one of thuse subjects a 
ee of which is indispensable for salva- 

on. 

THE HEAVIEST RAINFALL.—“ Richard ”: 
The annual rainfallon the Khasia Hills, to the 
northeast of Calcutta, amounts tosome six hun- 
dred inches, five hundred inches of which fall in 
seven months, during the southwest monsoon. It 
is undoubtedly the wettest spot on the globe. As 
many as 150 inches have been registered in five 
consecutive days, or an average of thirty inches 
aday. This-astonishing amount is due to the 
abruptness of the mountains which face the 
Bay of Bengal, from which they are separated 
by two hundred miles of low swamps and 
marshes. 

THE GREEK CHURCH.—“I. V.”: The Chief 
Procurator of Russia, in a late report to the Czar 
on the state of Russian religion, brings out the 
fact that the power and wealth of the Greek 
Church areimmense. There are 66,780 of these 
churches in the empire. During the last year 833 
new places of worship were consecrated. In 
connection with these churches there are 16,658 
monks and 36,146 nuns. There are 2050 head 
priests and 43,743 ordinary priests. These, to- 
gether with 58,156 deacons and under deacons, 
make a grand total, along with seven other divi- 
sions, the figures of which are not given exactly, 
of 170,000 persons in official positions. A sum of 
nearly $30,000,000 was paid by the Russian people 
= year for the support of this vast organiza- 
tion. 

GOLD IN MANCHURIA.—" A.”’: Gold has been 
found along the Amur river and its tributaries 
in the North, on the Sungari and its tributaries 
in the centre, and in the Chang-Paishan Mount- 
ains and the Liaotung peninsula in the south. 
There are also many isolated jgold fields. The 
Chinese government has always tried to suppress 
gold mining in Manchuria, partly from super- 
stitious reasons, and partly because the Chinese 
fear the influx of the gold digging communities. 
All the gold fields are a government monopoly, 
and they have been up to the present worked in a 
most unprofitable manner. 


Popular Science. 


——The Ambidextrai Culture Society of Eng- 
land seeks to increase the ability to use the left 
hand, but without aiming to add to production in 
the arts by the simultaneous u e of both hands. 

— Radium promises to fill a need of the Paris 
municipal laboratory. Measurement of the elec- 
tricity of the air has depended upon water, which 
gives trouble by freezing in winter, but radium 
offers a means of measurement unaffected by 
cold. 

— Rivers seem to have played a considerable 
part in limiting the distribution of animals. A 
notable instance of many noted by W. L. Dis- 
tant, a British zoologist, is that of the viscacha, 
a rabbit-like rodent of South America, which is 
abundant south of the Uruguay, butis unknown 
to the North, where the country seems quite as 
well adapted to its habits. 

——Leprosy has been investigated by Jonathan 
Hutchinson, the great English pathologist, in all 
parts of the globe where it prevails. He finds 
nothing to justify the idea of contagion, as at- 
tendants in leper hospitals do not contract the 
disease, nothing like an epidemic is ever known, 
and even transmission from husband to wife is 
rare. He attributes the disease to decayed or 
badly cured fish—not to any excessive use of fish 
in good condition. 

——In his studies of the eftect of compression 

on finely divided metals, Professor Hof of Witten, 
Westphalia, has taken turnings of steel, copper 
and bronzes, and placed half a pound of each in 
turn in a steel cylinder of two inches bore, grad- 
ually increasing the pressure to fifty tons. 
With a pressure of ten tonsthe structure of the 
turnings could still be seen. The final pressure 
of fifty tons, however, gave a perfectly homc- 
geneous block, and this could be moulded so 
nicely as to be ready for nickeling without further 
finishing. Not least important of the results is 
the suggestion that turnings may be compressed 
into many objects more dense and satisfactory 
than ordinary castings. 
—A new theory is that the age of fishes of 
the cod family can be determined from the pe- 
riodic growths of scales. Such growths are 
known to be annual in the carp, and it is there- 
fore probable that the same is true for salt-water 
fishes. The view is confirmed by observations 
on various cods by Mr. J. S. Thomson, a British 
biologist. Annual rings seem to be traceable, 
giving the ages, and it is proposed to test the 
truth of the theory by returning labeled fishes to 
the sea for future observation after first record- 
ing the present condition of their scales. 














wool fabrics, and the waist can be clo; 
d by means of 
buttons and buttonholes cut “~ 
ndaever enema through the box plait 
Fy blouse consists of the lining, fronts and back 
with the sleeves which are gathered into straight 
cuffs. The shoulder straps are arranged over the 
seams and are attached at their pointed ends, over 
the sleeves whose fullness they hold in place. At 
v. ‘ga is a regulation stock. 
quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide 
es yards 44 inches wide. 
pattern, 4743, is cut in sizes f. ‘ 
and 4¢-inch bust measure. chee casaman 





Misses’ Five-Gored Skirt. 4744. 
To be Tucked or Gathered. 

Linen skirts and linen suits are among the season’s 
smartest garments and are as comfortable as they are 
attractive. The very graceful skirt illustrated is 
adapted both to separate wear and to the costume 
ands available for all seasonable materials as well 
a6 linen, but is shown in white linen etamine simply 
stitched in tailor style. The tucks are becoming to 
almost all figures, and serve to confine the fullness 
iy ote — they provide soft folds below, 

> preferred, the upper edge can 
gathered, as shown in the aan Poy einen 

The skirt is cut in five gores that are wide enough 
to provide generous fullness about the feet, and 
which allow of tucks or gathers at the upper edge, yet 
mean no unnecessary bulk. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 5g yards 21 inches wide, 4§ yards 27 
inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4744, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and l6 years of age. 








4746 Bathing 
Costume, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4746 *“ Buster Brown” 
Coat Suit, 2 to 8 yrs. 


Bathing Costume. 4745. 
To be Made With Tucked or Gathered Skirt. 

Well-fitting costumes for the ocean dip have come 
to be regarded as quite as essential as are well-fitting 
gowns for street wear. The day when Careless cut 
and uncouth lines were held necessary evils belongs 
tothe past. The woman of today enjoys her salt- 
water bath with a zest that is the keener for the con- 
sciousness that her suit was made for her, is becom- 
ing andshapely. Fiannel is little used. It is bulky 
and becomes weigkted with water at the first plunge. 
Taffeta is ideally light and is seen, but nothing 1s so 
completely satisfactory as mohair or light-weight 
serge, both of which are wiry and shed,in place of 
retaining the water. Black is the conservative color, 
and always is in good taste, but dark blue, gray and 
white are seen. while shepherds checks are much 
liked for trimming. The model Illustrated is adapted 
to all fabrics,and is generously full without being 
bulky. Tne oddlv-shaped collar isa feature and the 
shield, finished with a round neck, means both com- 
fort and style, whi'e the tucked skirt marks the sea- 
son. 

The costume consists of blouse and bloomers in one 
and skirt. The blouse includes short sleeves that 
allow freedom of movement,and the bloomers are 
drawn up by means of elastic inserted in the hems 
and droop over the knees. The skirt is five gored» 
and can be either tucked or gathered at the upper 
edge where it is joined to the belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 1" yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27inches wide 
or 53 yards 44 inches wide, witb fyard in any width 
for collar and shield. 

The pattern, 4745,is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Boy’s “ Buster. Brown”’ Coat Suit. 4746. 

Small boys are all admirers of the famous “ Buster 
Brown,” and revel in wearing costumes that bear his 
name and suggest his roguish personality. The model 
shown is one of the latest developments, and is made 
in coat style, although it forms a suit, and is worn 
without either shirt waist or blouse. The original, 
from which the drawing was made, is of natural- 
colored linen, with collar and cuffs of white linen 
worn over those of the material, but all materials 
that are masculine in effect are appropriate, those of 
linen, cotton and wool all being in use. 

The suit consists of coat and knickerbockers. The 
coat is made with fronts and back, and is closed in 
double-breasted style. A pocket is inserted in the 
left front, and a belt of either leather or the material 
confines the coat at the waist. The sleeves are full, 
with roll-over cuffs that match the collar. The 
knickerbockers are loose about the legs, and are 
drawn up at the knees by means of elastic inserted in 
the hems, but fit smoothly about the hips and waist. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 
inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4746, is cut in sizes for boys of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 











4748 Girl’s Biouse 
Costume, 
6 to 12 yrs. 


4747 Shirt Waist, 1830 
Style, 32 to 40 bust. 


Shirt Waist 1830 Style. 4747. 

The long drooping shoulders of the 1830 period have 
indeed taken the world of fashion by storm and are to 
be seen on the newest shirt waists as well as on those 
of amore elaborate sort. This very attractive model 
is eminent y simple and is suited to almost all waist 
ings, but is shown in white linen lawn with banding 
of cross stitch embroidery in white and pale blue. 
Beneath the band at the front is a box plait which 
can be left plain when preferred. 

The waist consists of the yoke, in two portions, 
fronts, back and box plait. The yoke is shaped by 
means of shoulder seams and the full blouse por- 
tion and sleeves are joined to its lower edge The 
box plait is joined to the right front and laps over 
onto the left and the neck is finished witha regula- 
tion stock. 

The quantity of {material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 2 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 1j yards of banding 
23 inches wide to trim as illustra‘ed. 

The pattern, 4/47, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Home Dressmaking. 


GWints by Wav Manten. 





4744 Misses’ Five 
Gored Skirt, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


4743 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Blouse Waist. 4743. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

No material of the many shown makes more satis- 
factory blouses than white mercerized madras in its 
varied designs, and no model suits it better than this 
one with combined tucks and box plaits. The lines 
of the back are admirable and give the tapering effect 
always sought, while the fronts are gracefully full 
and blouse fashionably over the belt. The sleeves 
are fuliand ample, but the shoulder straps and the 
box plaits, that meet at the centre, make the really 
notable features. The model is unlined and is closed 
invisibly, the buttons serving only as decoration, but 
the fitted foundation is always advisable for silk and 





Girl’s Blouse Costume. 4748. 

To be Made With Tucked or Gathered Sleeves. 

Blouse costumes always are in vogue and make 
ideal playtime frocks. This one includes the becom- 
ing sailor collar and is made of flecked linen, blue and 
white, with collar, shield and cuffs of white banded 
with blue. All the simple linens, pique, chambray, 
duck and the like are equally charming for warm 
weather wear, and serge, flannel and mohair are 
standbys that never fail for dresses of real hard 
usage. 

The costume consists of the blouse, the skirt and 
the body lining, which is faced to form the shield. 
The skirt is laid in backward-turning plaits and is 
joined to the body lining, closing with it at the centre 
back. The blouse is made wi h froots and back, and 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. Its 
neck edge Is finished with sailor collar and the lower 
edge is,turned under to form a hem,in which elastic is 
inserted that regulates the size. To the left front i 
attached a patch pocket and chevrons are applied on 
the full sleeves, that can be either tucked or plaited 
at the wrists, where they are joined to straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 63 yards 27 inches wide, 53 yards 32 
inches wide or 4 yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
white linen to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4748, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
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The Horse. 


Combination Horses. 


This useful sort of a horse is spoken of in 
the Drover’s Journal as follows: 

With the improvement of the public roads 
horseback riding in the country is giving 
way to locomotion in carriages. A combina- 
tion horse 1s almost indispensable to every 
farm and more than fills the sphere of the 
general-purpose horse. The combination 
gaited saddler and harness horse possesses 
the size of a general-purpose animal, with 
increased qualities. Weighing around 1100 
to 1200 pounds, the gaited saddler possesses 
weight and substance to perform almost 
any kind of work on the farm. 

The combination performer is usually an 
animal of great beauty of conformation, 
combined with superior intelligence. The 
canter, the pace, fox trot, single foot, trot 
and high park gait are equine accomplish- 
ments that require a high degree of intel- 
ligence, and horse sense denotes docility 
and safety of control. At the horse shows 
one of the most attractive exhibits is the 
equestrian class. The gracefulness of mo- 
tion, the promptness of shifting from one 
gait to another and the intelligence of the 
saddle horses always command interested 
attention. To all the varied accomplish- 
ments of a gaited horse are added perfect 
manners in harness, with square-gaited 
trotting action, to realize the commercial 
combination horse. Such an animal on the 
farm fills all the possible functions of a 
general-purpose horse, in addition to easy 
gaits under the saddle. 

One of the most useful equines on the 
farm is the combination horse. Like a 
thing of beauty, it is a joy forever. Well 
mannered, intelligent and docile, it is al- 
ways at the service of any member of the 
household, either to harness or to saddle. 
In moving herds of cattle or sheep, or ex- 
ecuting errands, the combination horse 
would be almost indispensable on a farm. 

A combination horse is worth $150 to $500 
and upwards, according to its excellence in 
quality and perfection of educated gaits. 
High-class, blue-ribbon combination horses 
have sold at extravagant prices. They 
trace largely to thoroughbred strains, com- 
mingled with crosses of harness-bred horses. 
The inheritance of gait 1s soimpressive that 
the foal usually paces at birth. With the 
natural gait inherited the foals are easily 
educated to walk, single foot, fox trot, can- 
ter and move at a square trot. Foals de- 
signed for combination purposes are trained 
at an early age. They are worked under 
the saddle and broken to harness in their 
two-year-old form, being mannered by a 
light trainer. As three-year-olds they are 
capable of performing much useful service 
and if intended for the market their com- 
mercial value is increased by early edu3a- 
tion and development. 








Thrush as a Dirt Disease. 


Thrush has been characterized as a dirt 
disease, and is, therefore, preventable, and 
should be unknown in any well-regulated 
stable. Mr. J. A. W. Dollar says: ‘‘If 
thrush in itself is not of much importance, 
it often leads to much more serious condi- 
tions. It weakens the framework of the 
hoof, and in flat feet favors the advent of 
contraction. It may interfere with the ani- 
mal’s use, and even when not actually pro- 
ducing lameness, it causes the stride to be 
shortened and diminishes freedom of move- 
ment. When affecting one side of the frog, 
itis apt to lead to unilateral contraction 
and obliquity of the hoof. In addition it 
has been held responsible for the produc- 
ticn of corns, sandcracks, and even canker. 

“* By using the knife in conjunction with 
astringent dressings, thrush can be cured, 
i. e., the offensive discharge can be stopped ; 
but, as compared with the sound, well-de- 
veloped organ which results from proper 
shoeing, the small, dry, shriveled frog thus 
produced is most unsatisfactory. Thrush 
can only be regarded as cured when the dis- 
charge has ceased and the frog 1s once more 
dry and well ueveloped. Thisis not to be 
obtained by the application of chemicals; 
regular exercise and the intermittent press- 
ure it causes can alone produce sound horn.”’ 





According to a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, it is easy to 
tell a horse’s character by the shape of his 
nose. If there is a gentle curve to the pro- 
file, and at the same time the ears are 
pointed aad sensitive, it is safe to describe 
the animal as gentle, and at the same time 
high spirited. If, on the other hand,the horse 
has a dent in the middle of his nose, it is 
equally as safe to set him down as treach- 
erous and vicious. The Roman-nosed horse 
is sure to be a good animal for hard work 
and safe to drive, but he is apt to be slow. 
A horse with a slight concavity inthe pro- 
file will be scary and need coaxing. <A horse 
that droops his ears is apt to be lazy as well 
as vicious. 








Lively Comment from Ohio. 


I had given a talk on the Grange at a 
farmers’ institute, and dwelt at length on 
the proposed repeal of the laws providing 
for taxation of finished products in hands 
of the manufacturers, and for a tax in- 
quisitor. Attheclose of the session sev- 
eral came, asking for a petition to circu- 
late. ‘‘Gentlemen, the Grange is an organ- 
ized petition,’? I replied. ‘*‘ Then we'll or- 
ganize a Grange,’’ was the answer. And 
they did. 

The first act of the newly organized 
Grange at Basil, Fairfield County, was to 
order a traveling library. 


L. P. Bailey, the noted Jersey breeder, 
was on his way to Columbus to push the 
pure feed stuff bill. He fell in with a sales- 
man who knew he sold several carloads of 
feed to his neighbors. “It’s a great 
scheme,”’ said the salesman. ‘* You huy 
ground peanuts hulls at $12 per ton and 
mix them with bran and sell at from $22 to 
$25, and no one will know the difference.”’ 
There was music in the preacher’s reply. 


For days the rumors had been floating 
about the capitol that Mr. Willis would in- 
troduce a bill providing for the manufact- 
ure of colored oleo in the State, to be sold 
outside State limits. Mr. Derthick, master 
Ohio State Grange, made a strong protest 
against the fraud: ‘‘If you introduce that 
bill, before tomorrow night I will iss e a 
circular letter to over four hundred Granges 
in the State. Inside of a week you will see 
the liveliest fight this city has seen for 
some time. The friends of pure food will 
not stand for such treatment.’’ ‘I believe 
you,” was the reply. The bill was not in- 
troduced, and another bloodless victory was 
won. Naletiest 29. 

‘“*T have kept one hired hand twenty 
years,’”’ said Hon. W. W. Miller, secretary 
State board of agriculture. ‘* We are both 
suited. I treat him well, pay him well. 
We have had the same girl eleven years, 
and the one before her stayed thirteen 
years. Wetreat our help well, but don’t 
spoil them.”’ 

**T used to try to rouse the ambition of 
our help to get a college education, but attic 





poetry and their comprehension were not on 
the same level.” 

“You didn’t keep them loug, either? ’”’ 
was the shrewd inquiry. 

‘No. But the moment we stopped the 
stimulating process, our help was glad to 
stay. Good service and missionary work 
are not good bedfellows. -Hereafter the 
‘help’ I try to improve will be that of my 
dearest enemy,’’ which leads me to say that 
much of the modern agony over the poor la- 
boring man depletes the pocketbooks of 
sympathetic but deserving people in mod- 
erate circumstances, and results in poor 
service to the employers. and practical in- 
efficiency of the employee. 


**T can’t afford to buy bran for my dairy 
cows,’’ said George E. Scott, the institute 
lecturer and writer. ‘‘ 1 must find a cheaper 
feed. I wouldn’t buy Western bran at $10 
aton. A miller told me the process of man- 
ufacture. Instead of running the grain 
through three or four rollers, as here in 
Ohio, they run it through ten. The feeding 
value of such stuff is infinitesimal.”’ 

New Plymouth, 0. Mary E. LEE. 





Succeeding with Alfalfa. 


The best season for sowing alfalfa in the 
East seems to be about the same as for sow- 
ing oats, although many men have sowed 
alfalfa very much later than this and have 
secured good results. : 

It is easy to secure a good stand of alfalfa, 
as easy, at least, as with clover and grasses, 
and generally easier. There are a few 
simple but essential points to bear in mind. 
The land must be rich. If it is poor, make 
it rich with stable manure before you sow 
alfalfa on it. Manure heavily, then grow a 
crop of corn, keeping it clean so that no 
weed seed is sown in the soil and the next 
season sow to alfalfa, or potatoes may pro- 
ceed the alfalfa with good results. Theland 
must be well drained either naturally or by 
tiles. If it is very tough, heavy limestone 
clay, loosen it up by means of heavy manur- 
ing, else it will throw out the alfalfa the 
first winter. It ought to be a limestone 
soil. If you are off the (limestone, and if 
blue grass is not natural to your farm, do 
not sow alfalfa without first liming the 
field. Spread evenly about twenty bushels 
per acre of freshly slacked lime and harrow 
it. There are millions of acres in Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania and the New 
England States where alfalfa can be profit- 
ably grown, and when once understood 
there is no crop of more value to the farmer. 

It pays to give careful attention to getting 
a stand, as it remains in profitable growth 
for many years when once well started, and 
it greatly enriches the field on which it 
grows. Plow the field deeper than for other 
crops, and early in the winter if you can. 
Work it up with harrows early in the 
spring. {f you cannot plow early, discing 
corn or potato stubble in the spring may 
prove better than late plowing, as it gives a 
better seed bed. Make a seed bed as fine as 
for garden crops, and sow about thirty 
pounds per acre of the best, cleanest seed 
obtainable, being sure that there is no dod- 
der seed in it. If your ground is rich, free 
from weeds and well prepared, you may 
sow a little less than thirty pounds to the 
acre. If the ground is dry and somewhat 
cloddy, roll it hard after seeding. If it is 
moist, so that the rolling would pack it 
unduly, drag with a plank drag. Leave it 
smooth. If you canget earth from an old 
alfalfa field in good health sow some of this 
soil on the field. 

There are three principal causes of failure 
in alfalfa growing. The first and most preva- 
lent one is lack of the proper bacteria in the 
soil. This can easily be remedied by securing 
soil from a field where alfalfa grows luxuri- 
antly, and where it has grown for years. 
The older the field the better. This soil acts 
exactly as yeast does. When the conditions 
are made right, the bacteria spread rapidly 
and soon the whole field is inoculated and 
the crop will grow. Suca svil may be 
spread on fields where the alfalfa is feeble, 
and if this is the difficulty the result will be 
beneficial. 

The second cause is lack of potash in the 
soil. If properly inoculated and drained, 
the strong clay soils arethe best. On any 
other, and even on these, an application of 
sulphate of potash, or a mixed fertilizer 
rich in potash, will be of decided advantage. 
If the soil is the least acid an application of 
twenty bushels of lime to the acre is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The third difficulty is lack of drainage. 
Alfalfa needs plenty of water, but there 
must not be so much in the soil that ait 
cannot get tathe roots. If the soil is water 
soaked for any length of time the crop will 
not thrive. 

Fox tail or “‘ pussie tail’’ grass is the 
worst enemy of alfalfa during the first sea- 
son. Assoonas it becomes apparent that 
the weeds are going to get the advantage in 
your fields, clip them over with a mowing 
machine. Do this three or four times if 
necessary. If they are thick rake them off. 
Alfalfa, when young, smothers easily. 
Watch it, and if it isfovertaken by yellow- 
ness of leaf, which means rust, clip it off 
with the mower as close to the ground as 
you can. Leave astrong growth in the fall 
to sheltersitand hold snow. Turp uo stock 
on it, even in cold weather, as tramping 
breaks the crowns. Do not let the hay 
cocks stand long on alfalfa; they will kill it. 
Do not be discouraged if your stand is ap- 
parently thin. If the plants stand five 
inches apart they are thick enough. Cover 
ing alfalfa fields in winter or late fall with 
manure, spread evenly, is a good thing if 
the land is worn. 

The demand for seed has been so great 
this season that there has been quite an ad- 
vance in price and good seed is bringing 
from $9 to $10 per bushel of sixty pounds. 





Currants and Gooseberries for Profit. 


My first experience was with the Big 
English gooseberry which grew large as 
quails’ eggs, were greenish, translucent, 
when ripe. We had never before seen other 
than the prickly wild ones, and were in- 
structed to thin the branches well every 
spring else they would mildew and be 
worthless. 

Although but a child, this task fell to my 
lot and proved successful. Befvre the buds 
started I thinned them thoroughly, cutting 
pieces into six-inch lengths, thrusting them 
as deep as I could into the soft earth, in 
shade of fence, where all grew. 

What were not given away were planted 
around the garden near fence, where they 
bore full crops with no care but the annual 
pruning. They, however, received surface 
water from barnyard adjoining. 

We have since grown many kinds, pre- 
ferring Houghton’s seedling, which is most 
prolific, with no mildew. We thin only to 
facilitate picking and to secure larger ber- 
ries, which we gather with gloved hands, or 
with a wooden comb made on purpose, its 
teeth half-inch thick by two inches long, 
raking the berries into a shallow box or pan 
held beneath the branches. 

This practically rids the plants of all 
thorns within two years, and makes quick, 
pleasant work. No more thorns grow on 








SHETLAND PONY TEAM AND SADDLE MARE. 

Photograph taken at entrance to Mr. Mortimer Levering’s residence at La Fayette, [nd., 
showing a team of Shetlands, Black Pepper and Allspice, the latter imported from the Shetland 
Isles. The combination saddle and harness mare Leopardess is also shown. She was sired by 
General Grant’s Arabian, the Leopard, and has been a winner in the light-harness Class at sev- 
eral shows. 





old wood. We find the old wood to bear 
best, and cut out the new, which comes up 
in centre of plants, when not needed, liter- 
ally covered with the cruel thorns. 

We have never had plants too old to bear 
full. When we wish to change their lo- 
cality, we dig, divide and make new planta- 
tion. 

We put plants four feet apart in rows six 
feet apart. Every four rows seven feet, to 
allow hauling in manure and mulch. 

Currants require the same treatment, ex 
cept, being taller, they need more room. 
Both like partial shade, as afforded by fruit 
trees, but this is not always practical, but 
the mulch substitute may always be givep 
the roots to great advantage. 

We increase by cuttings, by divisions and 
by layering. This last is most satisfactory 
for quick returns. The branches on each 
side the row are laid down and a furrow 
turned onthem. They will root in one sea- 
son, and may be divided into large or small 
plants as preferred. 

Hoed crops may be planted between the 
rows until they interfere with harvesting 
the fruit. We cultivate clean, using drag 
to produce smooth surface at picking time, 
keeping weeds always under subjection. 

Currart worms are their only enemy, and 
will destroy them in a few days if per- 
mitted. 

Wood ashes is the best fertilizer, and soon 
as leaves appear we dust ashes freely over 
and through all branches, which so discour- 
ages them that a second application is sel- 
dom necessary. Air-slacked lime and helle- 
bore are equally good, but not always con- 
venient, but some of these are essential to 
secure a crop. 

They mature very quickly and find im- 
patient customers which we aim to secure 
early and hold throughout the season. 
Home custom is best, but we ship all 
surpius in crated boxes. Their keeping 
and eating qualities are almost equal to 
cranberries. 

Ripe currants require to be picked di- 
rectly into the boxes to avoid re-handling 
and bruising. The Red Dutch is most pro- 
lific. Red and white grape and Fay’s Pro- 
lific all do well. 

Children can become experts, picking 
with both hands, making double wages, and 
should be secured frum year to year, paying 
satisfactory prices, according to the crop 
and the season. 

We clean berries by blowing, floating, and 
by rolling them down an inciined plane, 
where the foliage is left behind. Our expe- 
rience is limited compared with many, but 
has been surprisingly gratifying fur the 
time and muney expended and the area 
planted, the cash returns being better than 
for any other fruit or garden product. 
Their culture is well suited to women and 
children. 


o~<Di»_ 


A Farmer’s Bill Vetoed. 

Those of us who opposed by vote or argu- 
ment the governor’s veto, are complacently 
resting on “I told youso.” In the hands 
of a strenuous governor the veto can be 
made a very effective centralization of 
power, weapon. Governor Herrick forced 
his position on the Brannock local option 
law, and won the disapproval of the tem- 
perance forces. But it was in the matter of 
appropriations that his lash was most 
keenly felt. He vetoed appropriations ag- 
gregating about half a million dollars. The 
largest cut, as usual, was in agriculture. 

The Agricultural Department of Ohio 
State Uuiversity lost $75,000 which was 
needed to buy the new farm, build and 
equip barns and stables, add improved live 
stock, and furnish better equipment for dif- 
ferent departments. The Agricultural De- 
partment lost $4000, the Horticultural So- 
ciety $1000, and $15,000 that was to purchase 
a farm in southeast Ohio for an experiment 
farm. In all $95,000 loss to the farmers. 

Ohio farmers have not been very well 
cared for in the past and we felt the legisla- 
ture was doling out atardy justice. Gov- 
ernor Herrick failed to veto the salary bills, 
which, in some instances, were double the 
old salary. ‘‘ Men fell over themselves to 
get the office,’”’ said a prominent Grange offi- 
cial, ‘‘and would do it again at the former 
salary. Yet the governor cut out our agri- 
cultural appropriations and allowed the 
salary increase. It is outrageous.’’ The 
governor’s excuse for not vetoing the salary 
bills was that he was away from the capi- 
tal, and they became laws by virtue of the 
ten-day limit. The excuse is a_ sieve, 
and wisdom would have dictated he bet- 
ter stand squarely on the issue, rather than 
dodge with so flimsy a pretext. Salaries 
have not acquired the habit of cutting them- 
selves down, and the “‘ absence ”’ of the gov- 
ernor will be felt for years after he is for- 
gotten. There was avery general demand 
for the agricultural appropriations. Each 
interest had cut its demands to the lowest 
practical amount, knowing by experience 
how difficult it isto secure appropriations. 
Governor Herrick waited till after legisla- 
ture adjourned before vetoing the bills. 

New Plymouth, O. M. E. LEE. 
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Good Calves on Separator Milk. 


The skimmed milk that comes from a 
good separator has in it about five-tenths 
of one per cent. of butter fat, instead of 3.8 
per cent. of fat contained in average whole 
milk. Its value in different parts of the 
country is variously estimated at ten to 
forty cents per one hundred povnds to feed 
to calves and young pigs. It is much more 
valuable sweet than sour, and the farmer 
should demand that his creamery sterilize 
the skimmed milk, so that it may be kept 
sweet a longer time, according to the Iowa 
State dairy commissioner. 

The same principles of feeding apply as 
with the feeds for milk production, the 


’ mother. 





standard being a little different. If the 
milk, as supplied by the cow, is the right 
ration for the calf, then, of course, skimmed 
mil< must have something added to it that 
will take the place of the butter fat that has 
been taken out by the separator. In feeds 
the fats and the carbohydrates serve the 
same purpose, hence we may add either car- 
bohydrates or fats to the skimmed milk to 
bring it intobalance. There is nothing bet- 
ter than corn or flour for this purpose. 
Flaxseed-meal is also good, but fine corn 
meal is much cheaper and is found on every 
farm in the State, ready to feed to the calf 
with his skimmed milk. 

Feed the calf the first milk from his 
This colostrum milk is especially 
provided by nature to set in proper motion 
the digestive apparatus of the new-born 
calf. Continueto feed him wiole milk for 
two weeks. Give not more than ten pounds, 
or five quarts per day, in three feeds. Then 
gradually substitute skimmed milk for a 
part of thewhole milk, increasing the one 
and decreasing the other, so that at a month 
old he is getting skimmed milk. Increase 
the amount of skimmed milk, if desired, so 
that at three months the calf gets twentv 
pounds per day. 

The heifer calves should not have an ex- 
cess of corn if they are to be kept for the 
dairy. Steer calves and those which it is 
expected to fatten may have about all the 
corn they will eat. 

Don’t feed the calves too much milk. 
Don’t feed sour milk. Don’t feed the young 
calves cold milk. If you neglect these 
don’ts, the digestion of the calf will be in 
danger, and lack of thrift, scours and so- 
valled calf chulera will follow. With sweet- 
skimmed milk, fed in a cleanly manner, 
with corn flour to balance the loss of the 
fat, calves can be raised that will rival those 
that follow the cow. 
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Droopy chickens, standing around list- 
lessly in the sun, indicate ‘‘bugs.’’ Usea 
little sweet oil on the heads of the chicks. 
Dip a finger lightly in the oi] and rub gently 
on top of their heads. Do this after the last 
feed in the evening. Grease the hen under 
the wings and over the vent in the feather- 
less space. 
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Windmills and Ceuntry Water Systems. 

Time was when a man about to build in the 
country would not think of locating his house 
elsewhere than bya spring. But that day has 
gone. There is no longer necessity for it. 
Water can be had most anywhere at a reason- 
able depth below the surface—water as pure and 
cold and clear as ever came from the ‘crystal 
spring.”” And with the modern means of raising 
it, the advantage lies not with the man who 
owns the spring. but rather with the man who 
bores for water, for while he is about the job he 
usually plans for raising and storing at heights 
above the surface, so that with little extra ex- 
pense house, barn, yards or shops may have 
water service in every part, for household use, 
for stock, for watering lawns and gardens, for 
storage, in fact, every advantage enjoyed by 
people connected with city water systems. 
The windmill is the agency which makes all 
this possible. A concern which has shown 
these possibilities to country people far and 
near is the Charles J. Jager Company of 
Boston. They are the agents of the famous 
Eclipse Windmill, a mill which from every wind- 
mill requirement, is the peer of any on the mar- 
ket. Itis the basis of the Jager system of water 
works. For this concern is not only windmill 
makers and sellers, but it plans and suggests 
and builds complete water systems, taking the 
whole of the responsibility and guaranteeing sat- 
isfactory results. They have had wide exper - 
ence; it covers all sorts of locations and cond 
tions and their services would be of great value 
to any one about toinstall a water system for a 
country home. Installing a water supplyis a 
matter to e»trust to competent hands. The 
Jagers are such people. Their wide experiences 
and good reputation is sufficient guarantee. The 
Eclipse Mill has no superior. In addition, their 
customers may have the best steel windmills 
made, which they also handle. They handle, in 
fact, everything which pertains to water raising 
and farm powers, including pumps, gasoline en- 
gines, stationary and portable, as well as wind- 
mills for pumping or for furnishing mechanical 
power. 

A Jager ad. will be found in another column. 
Their catalogue gives a complete idea of what 
they do in the way of fitting out with water sys- 
tems, windmills and powers. It will be mailed 
free. Lookup thead. Write direct to the firm 
at the address there given. 


Celored Bird’s Eye View of Lake Wiuni. 
pesaukee fer Six Cents. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire’s 
queenly lake, is one of the most beautiful lake 
resorts in the country. The nearby mountains 
afford a fine view from the steamer Mt. Wash- 
ington on a clear day, and the island-dotted sur- 
face of the lake presents a beautiful scene. 

Persons who have ever visitéd Winnipesaukee 
will be greatly interested in the new publication 
issued by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. Itis a Bird’s 
Eye View map of Lake Winnipesaukee, showing 
the numerous Islands, coves, glens and ports on 
the lake and atable giving the name of each 
number. 

It will be mailed upon receipt of six cents in 


stamps. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


For hatching trom single, rose and 
: combs stock from wioners, 
coe gee Tis ». Rose combs from the 


The most at 
ety bird for the furmer or 


ultryman. Splen- 
ers of dark eggs. N ng. better dressed 


for wate, $2.00 per setting. Sent 
safely anywhere. 
ALNUT BRIDGE FARMSA CO. 
w Bex 2033, Beaten, Mace. . 





A NEW RECOR 


For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 


Auction Market on March 23 last «hen 
b 4 ~ de Clydesdale gelding was seid 
fer to Messrs. Armour & Cu. 


We are the oldest and | st importers of 
CLYDESDAL.ES in Americaand we are Dow 
offering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 
also in M@ERES, MUFPFOULKS. & ° 
NYS and GERMAN COACH ERS. 


Call and cece us or write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Branches Se and Brandon 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


A Bottle. 
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Collt 
Dr, B. J. Kendall Con, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


insville, Texas, Feb. 10, 1903. 
ntlemen :—I read your advertisement the other da 
in regard to Kendall’s Spavin Cure, and having two fine 
and valuable horses which had been lame with Spavin 
for nine months, I sent to the druggist at Decatur for a 
bottle of Spavin Cure, which in six weeks removed all 
lameness and soreness, and a Splint from another one, 
= all beg die wg are omens as colts. The one 
worth me ou may use m 
time you wish. * Very 1y JOURS, ore en 
Price $1; six for $5. Asa liniment for family use it 
has no equal. Ask your druggist for Kendall’s Spavin 
‘A Treatise on the Horse,"* tne boo 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton 8t., New York, 


For Piles, e 
Sample mailed free. 
One application gives relief. 


The continued use of Hume- 
phreys’ Witch Hazel Oil per- 
manently cures Piles or Hem- 
orrhoids—External or Internal, 
Blind or Bleeding, Itching or 
Burning, Fissures and Fistulas, 
Relief immediate—cure certain. 


Three Sizes, 25c., 50c. eud $1.00. Sold by 
Druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Humphreys’ Medicine Co.. Cor. William and 
John Sts., New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


Vital Weakness and Prostra- 
tion from overwork and other 
causes. Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Specific No. 28, in use 
over 40 years, the only success=- 
fulremedy. $1 pervial, or spec- 
ial package for serious cases, $5. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent prepaid on receiptof price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co. William & John Sts., N. Y. 











J. C. KEITH: 


1000 Main St., Brocktcn, >. 
Auction and Commission Deaic: 


Horses, Mules aii Po)... 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons. | 
and Horse Goods of every descrip 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 ;. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


carry a stock of single and dou! 
caste, Seem and team wagons, and have : 
harness o 


answered. 


The Hill Hon: 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearlin, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearlin. 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the « 
fair season. Write for prices. 
J. G. HANMER, Prop. 
BOX 278. BRANTFORD. ONT. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen |; 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruicks)). 
tops and selected trom milking strains as we 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, a: - 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden 


Queen Quality Herd ef Registered 
Durecs. 


We are offering well-bred early spring boars, ch 
gilts ready to breed, June piss of good blood a: 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, eit), 
sex. Everything hg oy color, good bone, lenyt! 
and strictly Gare ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, [|). 


PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E.S. Akin,Ensenore, N.Y 
























Warranted 
to give satisfaction. 
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CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


es 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Ca Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind Puffs, 
and all lameness from Spavin, Ringbone 


and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 

diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 

po ne all Bunches from Horses or 
e. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rhen- 
matiom, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold _ is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimv- 
nials, ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio 


















English 
Biography Fiction, Etc. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United Seates Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should be in Every 
Home, School and Office 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary wit 


1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25,1n. 





A Special Thin Paper Edition 
es issued, printed from same piates as regular edition. 
t has limp covers and round corners. Size :53,x85gX1' in. 





FREE, ‘‘ATestinPronunciation”’ 
instructive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. &6C. MERRIAM CO., ¢ 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 














is made possible by 
using 
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provement including a 


48-54 Union St., 
All 
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They have every modern im- | 


Broiler Hood Attachment 


, used in connection with the 


New French Sectional T 


op 
Manufactured and Warranted by SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 


First-Ciass Dealers. 
Send for “arajogne and Novelty 0. 
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gf Every “HUB” Range 
is made with or without 
GAS ATTACHMENTS. 

















HIS BEAUTIFUL 


ing. The 


1s¢.—Sew Much Steck Of All Kinds Do You Own? 





DAN PATCH 1:564 


i 

Fastest Harness Horse in the World 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: t 
{ 

‘ 
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COLORED 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 

bo quate’ an ie Noman, Gineanien Posing Seaiiian. Dan Patch, and Powe — Stbegre wee ( 
him. ey give comp) record 0! is Races and Fast Miles and are Free o: Aaverlis- 

large Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you see him in 
IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE @&~ Postage Prepaid U 
&@> UF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GS t 
2nd.—Neme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. ; 
t 


| INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minncapelis, Binn., U. S. A. 


MileReeord to High Wheel Sulky, 2:04% 
1:52 Two-Rile kecerd, © © ee M86 


PICTURE FREE 


this engraving. 
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